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God’s Covenant 
2 Sam. 7: 4-16. 


Lesson for Oct. 11. 
with David. 


Philadelphia, September 26, 1903 


Vol. Forty-five, No. 39 


One dollar a year 
In clubs, 75 cents 





Lesson Calendar 


1. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark ....... 2 Sam. 46: 1-12 
2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David . 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
3. October 18.—David's Confession . « Psa. 51 : 1-197 
4. October 25.—David's Joy over Forgiveness . . ; , ; . Psa. 32 
5. November 1.—David and Absalom . : _ 2 Sam. 15: I-12 
6. November 8.—David’s Grief over Absalom -* 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 
7. November 15.—David’s Trust in God . ra. S| 
8. November 22.—The Curse of Strong Drink : WwW orld’ s 
Temperance Lesson . . Prov. 20:1 20, 21, 20-35 
9. November 29.—David’s c h: arge > to Solomon I C tong 28 : 1-10 
10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 1 Kings 3 : 4-15 
11. December 13.—The Dedication of the 
Temple a a ore ae 1 Kings 8 : 1-11, 62, 63 
( The Queen of Sheba Visits 
12. December 20.—< Solomon ; ‘ 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
( Or, The Birth of Christ... . . . Matt. 2; 3-12 
13. December 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—2 Sam. 7: 1-16 . 
Tuesday.—2 Sam. 7 : 17-29 . 
Wednesday.—2 Chron, 6: I-11 
Thursday.—1 Kings 5:1-6.. 
Friday.—Jer. 33 : 19-26. e* 
Saturday.—Heb. 8. . 1... cee 
Sunday.—Heb. 1: 1-12 ...... 


. God's covenant with David 
David s thanksgiving 

° . . Fulfilment 
° Wi hy Ds wvid could not build 
. Asure covenant 
The better covenant 
The eve rlasting throne 
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A Monday Prayer 
By Anna Temple 


ACK to the shop, the factory, and the mill, 
Thy workers go, O Lord! and it may be 
That some have sorrows pressing heavily, 
And some are burdened with foreboding ill ; 
And some, unmindful of thy holy will, 
Gained not the rest provided yesterday ; 
And into sin some feet have gone astray, 
And some hold labor in derision still. 


Grant, therefore, Lord, that as we buyers go 
Through factory or store or busy street, 
With thoughtful words these laborers we may 
greet,— 
Mindful of grace for sin, of balm for wo ; 
Helping in kindness sluggard souls to see 
The worth of labor and the dignity. 


3nYN Mawr, Pa, 





RIAED 


Next week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
contain four extra pages:—additional general reading- 
matter for the home; a full page of special articles and 
hints for the superintendent; another full page of similar 
matter for the teacher. These will be in addition to the regu- 
lar departments, which will appear as usual. The same 
general plan will be carried out in the first issue of every 
month during the coming winter, thus giving readers a 
special first-of-the-month edition of extra matter, but at no 
advance in price over the regular subscription rates. 





a 
The Man Behind You 


There is a man behind you. ‘ Does this open 
window annoy you ?"’ said a traveler in a car, as he 
turned and spoke to the stranger back of him. ‘I 
don't mind the air, but I do object to the smoke,"’ 
said the latter ; ‘* and yet I don’t want you to close 
the window on my account.’’ The questioner shut 
the window, saying, ‘‘ You know it isn’t the fellow 
who sits by the open window that gets the draught 
and the cinders ; it's the one back of him. I tell you, 
a man ought to be mighty careful how he opens a car 
window. He ought to know how it suits the person 
behind him before he is willing to ride with his win- 
dow open.’ Call that applied Christianity, or call it 
Christian endeavor, or whatever we may, the spirit of 
it is what the Christian world needs. Who cares for 


the man behind him,—not only in a car, but in rank, 


in society, in the church ! 


x 
Testifying in Words 


What we say is part of what we do. Our spoken 
testimony for Jesus Christ is not everything, but it is 
something. David was a man of deeds. In his 
youth he was strong enough for the hard duties of a 
shepherd on the lonely Judzan hills. In manhood 
he fought the battles of Jehovah until Israel possessed 
all the Promised Land. We are richer because we 
have the records of those brave deeds. Yet who 
would give up the book of David's own words,— 
those records of the meditations of his heart ? Words 
are something, and while we work wherever God has 
placed us let us say with David, ‘‘I will sing of the 
loving-kindness of Jehovah for ever ; with my mouth 
will | make known thy faithfulness to all generations."’ 


XK 
Feelings, or Will? 


Feelings are like the weather on certain of our 


northern mountains. This weather changes. One 
day all is sunshine ; the next, all is gloom, One day 
the air is warm, and another a cold wind blows. One 


day the fields are green with life, and another they 


“~ 


are white and still as death. 
like the sturdy mountaineers, 
all kinds of weather, sowing and reaping, working 
and waiting, always gaining. A strong will goes on 
through joy and pain, building a character, laying up 
a treasure that shall endure. Are you growing daily 
in the power of such a will ? 


x 


Proof Not Always Necessary 

Self-evident facts cannot be proved, nor do they 
need proof. To prove is to try, to test. To prove is 
also to demonstrate. We ‘‘try’’ a thing to ‘‘ prove 
its worth. Self-evident facts do not need testing 
nor demonstrating. Most of us do not care to waste 
time in wondering whether the earth really exists ex- 
cept in our thought. The existence of God is a self- 
evident fact. That is why no argument can prove it. 
Satan asked our Saviour to test by a rash act the truth. 
of God's own word, uttered a few days before. But 
Jesus answered, ‘‘It is written, Thou shalt not tempt 
[test, doubt, trifle with] the Lord thy God.”’ 


But strong wills are 
who work on through 


” 





Have you entered your Sunday-school for The Sunday 
School Times Rally Day Honor List? It is a splendid op- 
portunity to give your school just the right start for the com- 
ing winter. The plan was described in full August 29. An 
entry blank and particulars will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
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Calling Beauty Religion 


OST men want to have a religion of one sort or 
of another. If they cannot lay claim to any 
cult which is already known as a religion 

among any of the peoples of the earth, they are 
tempted to adopt some liking of their own, or of some 
one else, and call that a religion. A very little reli- 
gion, or even the mere name of ‘‘religion,’’ is, in 
their opinion, a great deal better than nothing. And 
that is, in a sense, to their credit, so far as it goes. 
It is an indication of their consciousness of lack, 
and it may lead to something more and better. 

Matthew Hale Smith, well known as the ‘ Bur- 
leigh '’ correspondent of the Boston Journal a genera- 
tion ago, and who was for years an active Christian 
worker in New York City, gave this incident to the 
writer in illustration of this truth, At one time he 
was pastor of a Universalist church in Hartford, 
Connecticut. One Sunday morning he noticed in his 
congregation a Hartford citizen, with some members 
of a family, whom he had never seen there before. 
On inquiry, the pastor learned that the man had 
taken a pewin the church ; so ina few days he called, 
and informed the new comer that he was glad to 
welcome him as a member of his parish. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the citizen, who had been newly 
prosperous in business, and was now well known in 
the community. ‘I'll tell you how it is. I’m not 
much for religion myself, but my family have been 
telling me that it isn’t quite respectable not to go 
anywhere to church ; so I've been looking around, 
and I've come to the conclusion that your religion's 
about the nearest to nothing of any I know about. 
So I've concluded to come and hear you.’’ 

The pastor, as he told this story, said he appre- 
ciated the personal compliment, and he realized that 
his new parishioner represented quite a class in the 
community in his measure of interest in religion. 

When William Page, the artist, still had in his 
studio the famous picture of Admiral Farragut in the 
main-top during the battle of Mobile Bay, the writer 
was privileged to visit the studio and examine it. As 
he expressed his admiration of the picture, and spoke 
heartily to the artist of his enthusiasm in his pro- 


fession, the latter responded warmly: ‘‘ Yes, art is 
my religion ; and, if art is-not relicion, I don't know 
what religion is,'’ The enthusiastic artist evidently 
spoke sincerely. And a great many persons are in a 
similar quandary. If the thing that they like best, or 
that they are readiest to admit is as good as anything 
they like or are attached to, is not religion, then they 
do not know what religion is, But what do they mean 
by religion? Do they themselves know, or does any- 
body else know ? 

Perhaps there is no more fanciful and meaningless, 
and, in a sense, no more fashionable, a set of words in 
use for religion, among those who want to be counted 
as religious while they lack anything that is fairly en- 
titled to the name, than the phrase, ‘‘ Beauty is reli- 
gion.'’ This is the popular claim of those who want 
to be deemed above or apart from the common herd, 
and who, while unwilling to be supposed an utterly 
godless or wholly irreligious order of beings, do not 
wish to admit that their religion is one that affects, 
or can be measured by, character or conduct, or their 
individual relations to God or to their fellow-men. 

Many of those who assume to be poets or exquisites 
are peculiarly liable to this unmeaning absurdity of 
claim ; for inasmuch as they have no real idea of their 
own meaning in the claim, they want to feel that 
those who ridicule their pretense of having any reli- 
gion, or thought of religion, are, in some way, an 
inferior order of beings, incapable of sharing, or even 
comprehending, their etherealized and transcendental 
state of existence. - While saints and seers have ever 
been poets and singers of sacred song, they have 
always been far more than their words or their verse ; 
and they have never failed to realize that their love of 
the beautiful, or even of the divine, did not make 
them holy, or was any substitute for holiness or devo- 
tion. It is not the being a poet, but it is the being 
in pitiable error while a poet, that causes one to say 
or to suppose that ‘* beauty is religion.’’ 

Poor Keats, who had so much of attractiveness and 
so many suggestions of glorious possibilities in his 
brief and wasted life, has led, or misled, many to 
think that there is really something in the mere jingle 
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of words: ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’’ There 
is something of goodness, something of admirableness, 
something of value, in: truth ; but there is neither 
goodness, nor admirableness, nor intrinsic value or 
worth, ‘in mere beauty of form or gracefulness of line, 
as in the Greek vase of which poor Keats wrote so 
prettily. Of such beauty it is true, 

‘¢ Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good ; 

A shining gloss that vadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud ; 

A brittle glass that’s broken presently ; 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour,.’’ 


What is beauty at the best? Is it of form? Is it 
of nature? Is it of character? Is it of conduct? Is 
it that which appeals to the eye? to the sense? to the 
spirit? There certainly is no absolute standard of 
beauty recognized alike by all. How different the 
standards and measures of beauty, even as appealing 
to the eye, in ancient Egypt and in Greece, and at 
the present time in Northern Africa and in Southern 
Europe! So, also, in the better intellectual and spir- 
itual natures. There is, indeed, beauty, in the best 
sense, in holiness, but there is no holiness in any 
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sense in beauty. Nor does any one even affix a 
meaning, in any specific sense, to his claim that his 
religion is beauty, or the beautiful, and that beauty, 
or the beautiful, is his religion. It is merely, at the 
best, a juggling with words, without any fixed or 
definite meaning. 

And what, again, is ‘‘religion’’? As the very 
word suggests, and as the universal and only meaning 
to it implies, religion is a belief binding the spiritual 
nature of man to a supernatural being, or beings, on 
whom he is conscious that he is dependent. Unless 
a man has that sense and consciousness, he is with- 
out any religion, and is below the grade of the lowest 
pagan and heathen. A love for, and an enjoyment 
of, beauty or the beautiful, is no more religion than 
is a preference for maple sugar or essence of pepper- 
mint. Even a desire for the incidental advantages of 
religion, or of religious belief, ought to prompt a man 
to the right use of words, or to an understanding of 
their primary meaning. It is hardly a subject for 
sheer ridicule when a man talks of making a religion 
of his imperfect and erroneous ideas of beauty and of 
religion, but it is hard not to indulge in sport of any- 
thing so absurd. 

















NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 



























































































Who Vouches for God’s Words as True ? 


We say that the Bible is from God ; but what is 
the evidence of this? We talk about the Ten Com- 
mandments as given from God to Moses on tablets of 
stone ; but where are those tablets, or what evidence 
have we that there was ever anything of the sort? 
Such questions as these can occupy all the time of 
those who choose to waste hours in this way. Here 
comes a questioner from Ohio who makes some of 
these useless inquiries as follows : 

Who was the authority for the stated conversation between 
Christ and Satan during the temptation in the wilderness? 
Was Christ alone? Ifso, how have we obtained the informa- 
tion? The same question applies to the agony in the garden. 
The disciples were asleep. How did the facts of the agony 
become known? Please reply in The Sunday School Times. 
The first words recorded in the Bible as spoken in 
the universe are these, ‘‘ And God said, Let there be 
light.’"" What evidence have we that these words 
were spoken? Who was present to report them? If 
we should say that some trustworthy man reported 
them, it might be answered that no man was yet cre- 
ated. So on, from Genesis to Revelation, of most 
that is recorded as said there is no legal evidence 
which would be accepted by a country justice of the 
peace. What good would it do to the Ohio corre- 
spondent if he could have such evidence? Would it 
help him to know or to do his duty to God or to man? 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times confesses 
that he does not know, and, moreover, he has nota 
desire to know. There is enough in the Bible that 
he can know, to occupy his being, his duty, and the 
exercising of his privileges for the next thousand years. 
‘Then God may enable him to know more. 


XK 
Is the Song of Songs Holy, or Vile? 


Our spoken estimates of persons or writings are 
more often than we realize an index to our own char- 
acters, A Bible student in North Carolina, who 
writes to the Editor about the Song of Songs, or the 
Song of Solomon, may find comfort in this truth. 

I belong to the ‘' Bible Teachers’ Study Circle,'’ and have 
been very much shocked and pained to hear three of the 
teachers speak in terms of horror of the Song of Solomon, 
saying it is scarcely decent, and boldly discarding it as most 
unworthy a place in the Bible. They did not think there could 
be any spiritual significance. Please give me your view, for 
my personal comfort. 

The Song of Songs has been valued by Jewish and 
Christian scholars for thousands of years. There 
have been different modes of interpreting this book, 
but only persons of depraved natures and of low 
tastes think that it has other than a pure mean- 
ing. As a poem it tells of the love of a king for a 
maiden who has a lover dearer to her than any 
king can be. There are those who think of all human 
love as low, while there are those who count the 
love of a bride and bridegroom as a worthy figure 
of the love and union of Jehovah and Israel, of Christ 
and his church. But the term ‘love'’ has different 
meanings with different persons. Love is of God, and 


No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


is the holiest of emotions. Again, love is lust, with 
nothing pure or unselfish or noble in it. The Song 
of Songs tests the character and tastes of its reader. 


x 
Are “ Aloes” Aloes ? 


Statements are often made or challenged with great 
positiveness, when, if it were only recognized that the 
same word may mean entirely different things, there 
would be greater readiness to see more than one side. 
Thus the following question from a correspondent 
might seem, at first reading, to have but one answer : 

I notice that Dr. Louis Albert Banks, whose illustrations on 
the lessons in ‘The Sunday School Times are so helpful, re- 
cently made use of an incident in connection with the life of 
Tissot, the painter, which I did not understand. He states 
that Tissot had included aloes in one of the water-color draw- 
ings for his famous series on the Life of Christ, when a critic 
told him, ‘‘ It is a well-known fact that aloes were not intro- 
duced into the Holy Land, nor into any of the countries ad- 
joining the Mediteranean, until after the conquest of Mexico 
by the Spaniards.'’ ‘Tissot laid aside all other work, says Dr. 
Banks, and did not rest until he had removed the objection- 
able aloes from the garden. The point of this iHustration is, 
of course, the necessity for exactness and carefulness in our 
work. But was Tissot's critic correct, in view of the Bible 
record as found in John 19: 39, in which we are told that 
Nicodemus brought to the body of Jesus ‘‘ a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes’’ ? 

At different times and in different places a word 
that is used as a name for a certain animal or a cer- 
tain plant is elsewhere used for quite a different 
animal or plant. ‘This often causes confusion in the 
use of that word. For instance, in this country, the 
words ‘‘ partridge’’ and ‘‘ quail’’ and ‘ pheasant "’ 
are sometimes used interchangeably, and trouble 
comes of it. Similarly, the Word ‘‘aloe’’ or ‘‘ aloes’’ 
refers to two very different plants or shrubs. The 
word ‘‘aloes,’’ as used in Numbers 24 : 6; Proverbs 
7:17; Song of Solomon 4:14; John 19: 39, refers 
to a different bush or shrub or tree from the word 


‘*aloes’’ as we know it, and as it has been known in 
these recent centuries. An aloe is not always an 
‘‘aloe.’’ So as to a good many other things. 


a 


. 4 > 
Loving Responses to Mexico’s Call 

Continued evidences of Mexico's longing for help 
in its Sunday-school work, and of the willingness of 
North America’s Sunday-schools and individuals to 
relieve Mexico's need, are forthcoming every few days. 
A letter to Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner from a worker in 
Mexico, telling how much the former's memorable 
visit there meant to those who are eager for a knowl- 
edge of how to conduct Sunday-school work, contains 
the following : 

I am sure, my dear Mrs. Bryner, that you may feel that 
your presence and instruction were a great help to all present 
at the convention, I had the privilege of hearing the Mexican 
delegate from Aguas Calientes give his account, to the church, 
of the Sunday-school part of the convention, and he reported 
you with great fidelity, evidently having made careful notes of 


( Continued en page 487) 
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Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—sot biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PONCA, NEB.—I am under the impression that about two 
years ago a series of articles on the Sunday-school library ap- 
peared in the-Times. Will it be possible for me to. get: the 
numbers containing the articles? Have they been, or will 
they be, published in pamphlet form ?—E, P. W. 

The articles you refer to are now being prepared in 
pamphlet form by The Sunday School Times in a little 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Strengthening the Sunday-school 'Li- 
brary,’’ and will be sold for ten cents a copy. 


HOLLY, MICH.—Have you any helpful pamphlet or paper 


on the subject of the Sunday-school teachers’ responsibility ? 
—C. H. B. 


The best thing I know on the subject is a little 35 cent 
book entitled, ‘‘ The Spiritual Life of the Sunday-School,”’ 
by J. W. Chapman, D.D., published by the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Two other books will be found 
very helpful. One is ‘‘ The Sunday-School Teacher,’ by 
Hamill, and the other is ‘‘The Teaching Problem,’’ by 
Axtell. Either of the latter may be had from The Sunday 
School Times (50 cents). 


POLLOCK, LA.—What progress is the Sunday-school mak- 
ing in the United States? Where did this movement begin, 
and when ?—J. E. 8S. 

The Sunday-school army and the Sunday-school spirit 
are both growing in the United States. Probably no other 
department of Christian effort is growing so rapidly. As 
to its origin, the first Sunday-schools in this country were 
probably started not far from the time that Raikes planted 
his schools in Gloucester, England; namely, 1780. You 
will find it profitable and interesting to read the book en- 
titled ‘‘ Sunday-School Movements in America’’ ($1.25). 


NIOTA, ILL.—In the Times for August 8, I notice an 
article on the edition of the Teachers’ American Revised 
Bible, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, which speaks of its con- 
taining a reproduction of the relief map of Palestine, published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund. It is of this map I wish 
to inquire as published by the ©xploration Fund, Is it pub- 
lished and placed in the market? Where can it be had? 
What is the size and price ?—J. J. 

There is such a map published by ‘‘ The Palestine Fund,”’ 
and sold to non-subscribers to that fund for 3s.-3¢.,~— 
78 cents in our money. It is 20<28% inches, and is what 
is known as a ‘‘Collotype.’’ It is an exact reproduction 
of the great ‘Raised Map”’ published by the ‘‘ Fund”’ 
in 1893 at seven guineas. The Sunday School Times will 
order it for you, if you desire. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Your report of England's great 
centenary (p. 414) refers to the Boys’ and Girls’ Life Brigade 
as more popular in England than the Boys’ Military Brigade. 
I have long believed that the latter, as conducted in our country, 
should be completely reorganized on the basis of saving life 
and property, and instilling Christ's principles of peace. But 
how? Where can I learn something of the methods and suc- 
cess of the English Life Brigade ?—R. B. W. 

Address the Rev. Carey Bonner, General Secretary Sun- 
day-School Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, E. C., England, 
and ask for circulars explaining the work of the Boys’ Life 
Brigade (postage to England five cents per half-ounce), 

One of the most delightful features of my visit to the 
Centennial Exercises in London, was an exhibition of the 
Boys’ Life Brigades of the city. There were nearly a 
thousand boys in the regiment, and they were handled in 
pure military style by those who understood the business, 
They had no guns, simply a little stick. A temporary two- 
story building had been erected on the exposition grounds 
to represent a dwelling. About twenty of the boys went 
into the dwelling, and afterwards it was discovered to be 
on fire. Then the life-saving work began. The brigades 
were lined up at a distant part of the field, and in regular 
order came to the rescue. A ladder was hoisted to the 
top of the building, and one of the boys ascended with a 
rope, which he attached securely and threw off to the side, 
This had adjusted to it a sort of tackle with a harness 
which fitted around the body, and the boys would slide 
down the rope in that way. Another company of boys 
held a large sheet into which the boys would jump from 
the windows and the top of the building. Some of them 
jumped twenty feet, and were securely landed in the sheet. 
Some of the larger boys would ascend a ladder and each 
strap another boy to his back, and come down the ladder 
with him. In these various ways all of the boys were 
gotten out of the building. (The building was not actually 
on fire, but something was burning within that made a 
great smoke giving the appearance of fire.) Many of the 
boys as they reached the ground pretended to be hurt in 
one way and another. Then the boys unpacked their 
boxes of bandages, splints, lint, etc., and applied them to 
the injured. ‘They were then carried off on stretchers to 
an improvised hospital, which was a tent without any sides 
to it. In this hospital were cots, and by the side of each 
cot stood two nurses. These nurses are girls who are 
really a part of the life-saving brigade. The whole exer- 
cise was very interesting indeed, and the boys and girls 
took great delight in it, 








LESSON FOR OCTOBER II 
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A Model Sunday-School Building 


The directors of the Winona Lake(Indiana) Assem- 
bly have decided to erect a model Sunday-school build- 


ing in the park. Itisto be built of brick or stone, and 
the plans will be drawn under the direction of at least 
twenty-five leading Sunday-school superintendents of 
the United States and Canada. They intend to make 
it an- ideal structure, not only for use during the 
Winona Assembly, but that people from near and far 
may come to study its plan and follow its ideas in 
buildings of their own. Different denominations will 
have a part in its planning and erection. 

The last session of the Winona Lake Sunday-school 
was held on August 23, with an attendance of 2,734, 
—the largest in its history. The school is under the 
superintendency of W. C. Hall, a member of the 
International Sunday-school Executive Committee, 
and President of the Indiana State Sunday-school 
Association, 

Another auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
twenty thousand, will be erected, and denominational 
homes are to be built at once by the United Presby- 
terian and Lutheran churches, the former putting upa 
house of one hundred rooms.—Lee A/c Crae, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. 
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The Superintendent’s 
Week-Day Pocket Record 


Every superintendent should have a pocket record- 
book. This book should contain the record of each 
member of the school, transcribed from the various 
class-books. 

The superintendent should carry this book in his 
pocket. He should also look at it—no, he should 
study it—every.day. Then he will know what his 
members are doing. Then he will know what he 
must do. 

A careful study of this book will be apt to get him 
on the hustle early Monday morning, and keep him 
at it during the week. He will also, in all probabil- 
ity, have to put in a few licks on Sunday afternoon. 

No man can examine his books without being 
impressed with the painful necessity of doing some- 
thing. 

If he is wise as well as vigilant, he will not only do 
something himself, but he will get others on the 
move. 

He may find that it is necessary to write about a 
dozen Monday morning letters to as many teachers, 
calling their attention to the absentees in their classes, 
and kindly requesting that they be seen and ascer- 
tain the causes, and report back to the superinten- 
dent, etc. 

Or he may deem it wiser, in some instances, to 
make personal calls himself. 

In any event this little pocket-book, if faithfully and 
accurately kept, will furnish him not only food for 
thought, but incentive to action. 

The plain truth is that there is no business in your 
town, city, or country which demands closer attention 
than the Sunday-school does from you, and which 
must be run on more systematic business principles 
in order to make it a success. — From the Sixth Year- 
Book, 1903, of the Alabama M. E. Conference Sun- 
day-School Board. 
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Home Study of Whole 
Books of the Bible 


Any school can make its quarterly pre-view, and 
some do, There is a value in a home-made work of 
this kind that cannot attach to those found in lesson- 
helps, and any pastor or superintendent could make 
the lessons doubly instructive in this way by giving 
a little thought. The House of Hope Chapel in St. 
Paul has a graded school, and its reputation for good 
work comes from such methods as that for interesting 
the pupils in home study. A reward was offered for 
the fourth quarter of 1902 to all those who read the 
books comprising the lesson texts, and at Christmas 
time about one-third of the one hundred and fifty 
members of the senior department qualified for the 
rewards. The rewards have not since been offered, 
but the interest is as great asever. The outline for the 
present quarter was printed on a card for distribution, 


which, with the omission of the list of lessons for the 
third quarter, reads in this way : 





HOUSE OF HOPE CHAPEL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW 


July 5 to September 27, 1903 





Memory words for the quarter's lessons: A judge and 
prophet and two kings. ‘* Long live the king !''—1 Sam. 
10 : 24. 

An incorruptible judge ruling Israel. 
Samuel { An inspired prophet anointing and 
rejecting kings. 
A popular leader. 


Saul (A successful general. 
| A rebellious and rejected king. 
f 
| 
J 
| 
\ 


A brave shepherd lad. 
A faithful friend. 

A magnanimous foe. 
A God-fearing king. 


David 


All the lessons of the quarter, except those for Septem- 
ber 13 and 20, are taken from the First Book of Samuel. 
Read that book through, and the first two chapters of 
2 Samuel. 

By taking note of the above and following its sugges- 
tions, members of the Bible classes will be prepared 
intelligently to take up the historical and textual threads 
of the lessons when their classes reassemble in autumn. 











Superintendent Thomas Cochran explains that the 
note at the bottom of the card was made necessary 
because the adult Bible classes suspend their sessions 
during the summer. 
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Getting Back the Former Member 


Affer Rally Day enthusiasm, how about that fel- 
low who dropped out of your school for no apparent 
reason, and hasn't returned? He should certainly 
be ‘‘ looked up,’’ and this is the way they take the 
preliminary step in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Boone, Iowa, using a mailing-card : 





Rev. J. B. HARRIS, Pastor. J. K. ELWELL, Supt. 


FIRST M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BOONE, IOWA 


DEAR FRIEND: 

The class records show that you were formerly a 
member of our school. We would L very happy to 
welcome you back, and take pleasure and the liberty of 
sending you this personal invitation to renew your connec- 
tion with us. We have classes suited to every age, and a 
faithful and efficient corps of teachers. May | not see 
you there next Sunday? ‘‘ Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good."’ 

Yours very sincerely, 
J. K. ELWELL, Supt. S. S. 


Sunday-school each Sabbath at 12 o'clock. 
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Mr. Lawrance’s Reception Service 

A method which is proving very successful in 
enlisting a hearty interest, in behalf of the school, of 
every new member, is a reception service held in the 
Washington Street Congregational School of Toledo, 
of which Marion Lawrance is the honored head. Mr. 
Lawrance writes as follows in explanation of this ser- 
vice : ‘*On the last Sunday of each quarter the new 
members who have been received into the school 
during the quarter just closing are invited to the front 
seats before the platform. The seats just behind the 
new members are occupied by the teachers who have 
received new members into their classes during the 
quarter. We havea printed exercise containing the 
order of service and the names of all new members. 
This exercise will take about fifteen minutes. By 


way of explanation, it ought to be said that the ‘ Love 
Circle’ is formed by the teachers who have received 
new scholars standing in their places with hands 
joined, and the officers of the school lined up in 
front of the new scholars, also with their hands joined 
to those of the teachers, thus making a circle, with 
While 


no one within the circle but new members. 





in this position, the prayer of. consecration and thanks- 
giving is made by the pastor.'’ The exercise follows : 


Our Sunday-school ode (all.stand. Tune, ‘‘ America’’) : 


‘* Dear Father, wilt thou bless, 
And lead in righteousness, 
Our Sunday-school ? 
Grant that each soul may be 
Striving continually 
To praise and honor thee. 
God bless our school ! 


“*'Tis here .we love to meet, 
About our Saviour's feet, 
Our Sunday-school. 
Now hear us while. we pray 
On this.sweet Sabbath day, 
Take all our sins away. 
God bless our school!"’ 


Superintendent: The persons whose names appear on this 
leaflet have been enrolled as members of our Sunday-school 
during the quarter, and it is our pleasure to-day to extend to 
them all a most cordial and hearty welcome. 

Supt. : What is our aim as a school? 

School: Every member present every Sunday, on time, 
with his own Bible, a liberal offering, a studied lesson, and a 
mind to learn, 

Supt. : What is our watchword ? 

School; What would Jesus do? 

Supt. : What is our motto? 

School: Remember Jesus Christ. 

Supt. : Words of greeting. 

’astor : The meaning of Sunday-school membership. 

Supt. (to the new members) : You have heard our words of 
welcome. You have heard the school repeat our aim, our 
watchword, and our motto. You have heard from our pastor 
the meaning of Sunday-school membership. Will you promise 
to try, as far as you possibly can, to join with us in carrying 
cut the high ideals of our school ? 

Answer: 1 will. 

School: We gladly receive you. 
mon Lord we bid you welcome. 
best endeavor. We promise to help you. We expect you to 
help us. Let us labor together to build each other up in every 
Christian grace, and to make our beloved Sunday-school a 
strength and credit to the church and a power for God in our 
city and in the world. 

Supt. : In the name of Jesus Christ. 

School: Amen. 


In the name of our com- 
Our work is worthy of our 


OuR LOVE CIRCLE. 
’astor: A prayer of consecration and thanksgiving. 
Our greeting hymn (tune, ‘‘ Dennis"’ ): 


‘*Into our Sunday-school 
We welcome you to-day. 
May we together labor here 
Long years to come, we pray. 


‘* We study from God's Word, 
God's will we seek to do; 
His precepts, hidden in the heart, 
Will make us pure and true. 


‘Then let us all unite 
In purpose, work, and prayer, 
With faces turned toward heaven above, 
Till all are gathered there."’ 


Pastor : The Lord bless thee, and keep thee : the Lord make 
his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
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Are You Facing Toward Jerusalem ? 

Some persons have been holding back from ap- 
plying for appointment as delegates to the World's 
Sunday-school Convention at Jerusalem, Easter, igo4, 
because of uncertainty as to whether they could meet 
the qualifications as thorough-going Sunday-school 
workers. ‘The Sunday-school workers themselves 
have applied in large numbers, as appears from the 
fact that 512 applications have been received. 

In order to open the way to worthy Christian people 
who would gladly avail themselves of this life-time 
opportunity to take a seventy-one days’ cruise to and 
from the Holy Land and through southern Europe, 
the chairman of the World's Convention Executive 
Committee, Mr. E. K. Warren, has asked The Sun- 
day School Times to make it clear to the public that 
all worthy Christian workers who now apply may 
confidently expect appointment as delegates. This 
applies also to husbands or wives and children of 
delegates. The geographical ‘* bars are down ;"' that 
is, as explained in the Times of August 22, persons 
desiring to go from states or provinces whose quotas 
are already filled will be accommodated, —nti/ 850 
have been received. Do not forget that that is the 
limit, and remember that already 512 applications 
have been made. The prices of berths now available 
run from $500 to $750, a low price as compared with 
the ordinary expense of taking such a trip, for it in- 
cludes hotels, guides, etc., and all necessary expenses 
from beginning to end of the journey. It is safe to 
predict that the World’s Sunday-school Convention in 
Jerusalem in 1904 will be one of the historic events 
in the religious life of the twentieth century. To 
have a part in it is a privilege worth saving and 
planning for to the utmost of one’s power. 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
XII. Adjuncts in Our Teaching — By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Ways of Working,” ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,”’ etc. 


HERE is the question of 
the Sunday-school library. 

If we are to have any li- 
brary, we ought to have a good 
one. As to what is a good 
library opinions differ, but as 
good a library as we think we 


With this article Dr. Schauffler’s note- 

worthy series is brought to a close. The 

book containing all the articles that have 

appeared in this series in the Times, and 

additional material, is editorially reviewed 
on page 486 of this week’s issue. 


the details of the thing that 
wasted money on useless books, 
because incompetent people 
were set to choose them. 

I am not attempting, how- 
ever, to go into all the details of 
these adjuncts in our work for 





can get for our school should 


our children, but merely to act 





be had. There is no use in our 
putting books on the shelves that the children will not 
read ; it is a waste of money. How can we find out 
what the children will read? Only by experimenta- 
tion, by finding out their tastes, and, so far as it is 
right, ministering to those tastes ; and, further, by cul- 
tivating those tastes from a lower.to a higher level. 
But there is much blind work done here, so that the 
Sunday-school library is an offense frequently to the 
scholars, and they will not go to it. They rather 
despise it. 

When I first began mission work in New York, I 
found that a library that we had. there was not being 
used at all. I thought the cause was the sinful nature 
of the people’s hearts. When I had time I investi- 
gated the library. The first book I pulled out was 
‘« Charnock on the Divine Attributes,’’ and I thought 
that rather hard. The second book I pulled out was 
‘¢ Edwards on the Will.’’ Then I understood why 
the books were never called for. Then I guessed that 
probably some good Presbyterian elder up town had 
found it popular to have Charnock and Edwards in 
his library, and had bought them as being proper to 
have, and had found them as dry as dust. Happy 
thought! Ship them off to the mission! And then 
they wondered why the people would not read! I 
sold the whole thing at two cents a pound, and I got 
a good price. Then we scattered among our people 
papers headed as follows: ‘‘ Please write out the 
names of half a dozen books that you would like to 
have put into this library, and, if the committee ap- 
proves, they shall be put in.’’ Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of books were asked for, and I am bound to 
say very few of them had to be cut out. Then they 
began to read, and then the librarian was busy. 

But all these things are matters of minute detail. I 
found, for example, that one book which I put in, 
«‘ Ecce Coelum,’’ popular sermons on astronomy from 
the Christian standpoint, was never drawn, and I 
began to suspect it was because of its Latin title, —I 
thought they were afraid of it. So I spoke of it from 
the pulpit, and recommended it as being popular, 
clear, fascinating, helpful, and instantly that book 
began to run. Then I saw how, from the pulpit, from 
time to time, I could recommend good books in our 
Sunday-school library, — books whose influence I 
wanted to have intensely felt by the people, and from 
time to time I would give a brief talk on five or six 
strong books. So the library, from being a derision 
and a delusion, became an aid to us, and the books 
began to run fast, and I began to feel that we were 
putting good reading into the minds of our young 
people, and by just so far antagonizing the bad read- 
ing. For read they will ; it is only a question of what 
they read. 

Endless is this matter of detail. When the libra- 
rian in the Sunday-school finds his books are worn 
out, he raises a cry. In the average school nobody 
attends, and he holds his peace for a little ; then by 
and by he raises a louder cry, and they look round 
and—sink back. By and by, when things have be- 
come unendurable, he raises a scream. Then they 
appoint a committee, —sometimes of quite young peo- 
ple. Then they send to the denominational publish- 
ing house for a list of books, and the books are 
shipped up for selection. Then the young committee 
has a meeting in the lecture-room of the church, and 
after passing the time of day and sundry jokes, old 
and new, some one says, ‘‘ Well, let's get to work at 
the books.’’ Then they sit down, young men and 
maidens, and flirt over the books. Here is a book 
that has got quite a number of pictures, and is very 
attractive outside,—take that. It is accepted. The 
next book, no pictures,—that won't do. And so they 
go through a hundred books in one evening, with 
chit-chat in between. Then the books are bought, 
and the librarian is at peace. But by and by some 
one says, ‘‘ What trash we have got on our Sunday. 
school library shelves !’’ Who got it? How did 
you manage to get it? ‘It was the lack of attention to 


as a guide-post pointing out the 
way of mistake and of remedy, 

In the matter of missionary education we are la- 
mentably short in living up to our privilege and op- 
portunity. That denomination whose young people 
are taught to love God's cause the world over is the 
denomination which fifty years from now will be the 
leading denomination in heathen lands. But let 
the young people be carelessly educated, and the 
cause at large will feel it, while the world lying in 
darkness will abide in its darkness, instead of finding 
the light of truth shine upon it in the face of Jesus 
Christ. Oh! if we do not cultivate the missionary 
spirit in the young, it will not be cultivated when 
they are old ; because, if there be one thing above 
another which grows in the wrong direction, it is the 
abuse of money, either in prodigality or in miserli- 
ness. The young prodigal becomes the old spend- 
thrift, and the young hoarder becomes the aged 
miser. 

Take another of these great adjuncts in our Sunday- 
school work, and that is the secretary's department. 
The secretary is oftentimes a much abused official, 
but, if the work be well done, he stands almost next 
to the superintendent in importance ; for, if the school 
be graded, the secretary has the keeping of the rec- 
ords, and he is largely handling the machinery which 
holds the scholars in their proper line. In our Sun- 
day-school the records are so kept, though it is a 
large school, that I can take a scholar to-day in school 
and trace that scholar back on the records, year after 
year, from the senior department to the junior, and 
the junior to the intermediate, and the intermediate 
to primary A, and primary A to primary 1, and pri- 
mary I to preparatory class, and preparatory class to 
the home ; I can know the ‘‘ presents’’ and the ‘‘ ab- 
sents’’ of that individual, and the amount given by 
that individual for missionary contributions for every 
Sunday in all those years. That secretary's position 
is no sinecure, and the scholars know that those rec- 
ords are there, and that their standing is largely based 
on the record that is made, and that sometimes their 
future is decided by that record, —their secular future, 
I mean. 

So when you look into all the warp and woof of 
this complex fabric which forms a Sunday-school, 
you understand very clearly that every detail must be 
attended to, so that the whole machinery may move 
on smoothly, no part having to exercise strength in 
the overcoming of friction, but every part doing its 
own work, and aiding as far as it can every other de- 
partment in the Sunday-school organization. When 
in that way we begin to do our work, then we find it to 
be a great joy, and then the efficiency of the Sunday- 
school grows to such a degree that scholars are re- 
joiced, though they hardly know the reason why, and 
teachers feel their work is easy to do, though they 
hardly can explain the wherefore of it. 

New York City, 


—- 


Going Up to Jerusalem 
By John Balcom Shaw, D.D. 


WHEN the announcement was made that the 
next World's Sunday-school. Convention was 

to be held in Jerusalem, I found my heart, if 
not my hands, applauding enthusiastically, and I 
have been doing all I could since then to persuade 
everybody over whom I had any influence either to 


electioneer for appointment or to become a self- ~ 


selected delegate. 

Wherefore this enthusiasm ? Because I have been 
there myself, and know what our Sunday-school peo- 
ple have in store before them. I cannot think of any 
better equipment which they could get for their work 
than that which this visit is bound to give them, 
Every delegate ought to be twice as good a superin- 
tendent or teacher after attending this convention, 
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and, unless I am mistaken, all Sunday-school stock 
in which they are investors will go up fifty points. 
A hundredfold better than any published geography 
or handbook of the Holy Land is an abiding and 
abounding memory of a visit to Palestine wisely 
planned and intelligently carried out. To have 
crossed the blossoming Plain of Sharon, or climbed 
historic Carmel ; to have stood at sunset or in the 
moonlight on the Mount of Olives, alternating one’s 
gaze from the distant view of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, on the one side, to the walls and towers and min- 
arets of the city of David on the other ; to have climbed 
the commanding hill back of Nazareth, from which 
Jesus undoubtedly got his first world-views and formed 
his world-wide purposes ; or to row out upon the wa- 
ters of Galilee, and breathe in the beauty and calm 
of the holy hills enveloping it,—is to read the*Bible 
thereafter as an illuminated book, and to have the 
story of Christ's life take on a new interest which is 
scarcely less than fascination. 

But if attendance upon this coming convention is 
to bring any such results, one must studiously plan 
and prepare for his sight-seeing. Will those contem- 
plating the trip therefore permit me to make one or 
two practical suggestions, growing out of my own ex- 
perience ? 

1. Beware of the sentimental. Nowhere is it so 
treacherous a guide as in Palestine, and yet nowhere 
is one so apt to call it into service. See to it that you 
put yourself at the start under the tutelage of fact 
rather than fancy. Begin now to read up on Bible 
geography, and get the calmest, least sentimental, 
books you can buy. Popular accounts of travel are 
apt to be too imaginative, colored by the author's 
states of feeling more than by outward matters of fact, 
Conformity to this essential first rule will ensure any 
one against the much-talked-of disenchantment in the 
Holy Land. 

2. Plan as great conformity to the customs of the 
land as you can. Select tent living in preference to 
hotel life whenever this is possible. Avoid railroad 
cars, landaus, and palanquins, if you are free to make 
achoice. My ride from Jaffa to Jerusalem was the 
happiest introduction to Jerusalem that I could have 
had,—one which those who go up by the railroad 
wholly forfeit. The object of this trip is to see the 
country and learn the customs of the people, and 
there is no better way of securing this object than to 
do as the people do. 

3. Pray without ceasing, not only throughout the 
trip, but from now till then, for the much needed 
graces of patience and tolerance. A fellow tourist 
always has peculiar powers of aggravation, but on 
this trip these seem to be increased, —not, as one would 
naturally expect, lessened. I have never met with 
greater irreverence on the part of Christian people 
than amid the hallowed and hallowing scenes of 
Jesus’ life. Nor have I witnessed greater petulancy, 
more selfishness, and less attention to religious du- 
ties, than when traveling with the most earnest Chris- 
tian people through the land where the gospel had 
its birth. 

What the cause of this may be I do not know, un- 
less, perchance, it be due to the stress of feeling, the 
intensity of emotion, under which all are living the 
days of their sojourn in so historic and sacred a coun- 
try. But, in any case, it brings with it a shock which 
only the help of Heaven can rob of its evil effect upon 
one’s personal Christian life. Put yourself on guard, 
then, before you sail, and, if you have any poise of 
nature, set it in control, and seek the added poise 
and power which only the Spirit can give. Other- 
wise, your trip is likely to turn out a spiritual detri- 
ment instead of an uplift. 

4. Ere you start test well the link that holds you to 
the invisible, spiritual Christ, and give it the most to 
do through your travels. Why? Because, while the 
scenes of our Lord’s earthly life will help you better 
to understand and appreciate his human biography, 
they will do far less than you now think to strengthen 
your inner vision of the living, present Christ of to- 
day. Even on Olivet and Calvary one must close his 
eyes to pray,—and what does that mean but that the 
earthly is, after all, an unimportant, dispensable 
factor in spiritual communion with Jesus? As Whit- 
tier has so faithfully sung : 


**Oh, the outward hath gone! but in glory and power 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same !”? 


Spiritual paths, in Palestine as elsewhere, are walked 
by faith, and not by sight. 

If I myself had any disappointment in the Holy 
Land, it was that Jesus did not make himself more 
real to me there. When I seek to get closer to him 
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these days, I do not revert to my travels through the 
land where he once lived, but I look within to the 
present life he is living there. 

These, I am aware, are homely suggestions, but for 
that reason they may prove in the end ail the more 
practical and helpful. I could wish for those who 
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will be so fortunate as to attend the approaching con- 
vention nothing. better than that they may enjoy the 
land of the Book one-half as much as | did three years 
ago, and that their. visit may yield them a propor- 
tionate blessing. 

New .York CIty. 
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A Brighter Day for the Beginners 


By Mrs. Jj. Woodbridge Barnes, International Primary and Junior Secretary 


Il. Getting Ready for Work 


AVING decided that, to further the religious life 
of the little child, work of a special character 
shall be provided, and that the new two years’ 

International Course of Bible Lessons shall now be 
taught to the children under six, those responsible 
for the conduct of the Sunday-school are now asking 
‘*What next?'' Practical suggestions are therefore 
in order. 


How to Organize a Department 

Where there is as yet no beginners’ department, 
the three- four- and five- year-old children are found 
enrolled as a part of the primary department. These 
children must form the nucleus for the new depart- 
ment. There are several different arrangements which 
can be made that will produce conditions favorable to 
this special work. 

1. The best plan of all, if it is feasible, is to place 
these children under six in a room by themselves where 
they can remain for the entire session of the school, 
having all their exercises there. Naturally this room 
should be as bright and attractive as possible. It is 
probable that in many instances the pastor's study, a 
portion of the church auditorium, or even the hall of 
the school building, may be the only space available. 
If so, use it. 

2. If sucha room is not obtainable for the entire 
time of the school, there may yet be one which is free 
for a part of the time. Ifsuch is the case, have the 
beginners meet with the primary department for the 
opening service, having their birthday exercises and 
the simpler services together, and then pass out into 
this other room for the lesson. 

3. Where a separate room is not to be found even 
for this brief period, then have these beginners 
grouped in small classes, and taught behind a screen 
in the primary room. 

4. Where the entire school, all grades, meets in 
the church auditorium, and no separate rooms are 
available for any of the classes, these children can 
still be screened from the older classes, and better 
work be done, than if allowed to be with the regular 
primary children. 

Where the climate will permit, and especially in 
country places, the yourg children might profitably 
be grouped in classes out of doors, having had the 
opening service in the church with the rest of the 
school. 

The number of teachers necessary will depend 
upon the conditions for teaching and the number of 
very young children enrolled. The helplessness of 
three-year-old children necessitates more assistants, if 
many children of that age are in constant attendance. 
Few pupils to one teacher will be necessary if they 
must meet in the room with other classes. Given a 
separate room, one teacher (who would be called the 
beginners’ superintendent) can manage from thirty 
to forty pupils with one assistant. After the first year 
of the course has. been taught, it will be found neces- 
sary to grade the department into at least two sec- 
tions, in order that the first-year lessons and the 
second-year lessons can be taught at the same time. 
The matter of the number of teachers must be regu- 
lated by circumstances, our desire being to give just 
as much individual instruction as possible. 


What Equipment is Needed ? 

The ideal plan is the separate room,—that is un- 
derstood. If it can be bright and beautiful, with car- 
pet and other decorations in harmony, with pictures 
which are suitable and hung on a level with the eyes 
of the children, so much the better; and these, no 
one will deny, are desirable. 

But there are some things which are essential. 





Rditor’s Note.—This is the second of three articles by Mrs. 
Barnes on the Beginners’ Department of the Sunday-school 
and the new course of Beginners’ Bible Lessons issued by the 
authority ef the International Lesson Committee. The third 
article will appear in an early issue. A pamphlet giving 
Teaching Hints on the first three months of the new course, 
peseesee by George H. Archibald, can be obtained for 10 cents 
rom The Sunday School Times Co. 


First in this list come the small chairs, of different 
heights, so that the feet of the varying sizes of chil- 
dren may touch the floor. Be careful to have some 
chairs high enough for the larger five-year-old pupils. 
Rubber tips should be put on the chairs if there is no 
carpet. 

A blackboard will be necessary, though its use is 
decidedly different from its use in the primary grades. 
I personally would like a blackboard like a dado, four 
feet high, on at least one side of the room, as it is in 
the day kindergartens. This could be covered with 
burlap and made ornamental when not in use. (See 
my article to follow in a later issue.) But lap black- 
boards can be used by class teachers, while, if one 
must teach behind a screen, less room will be neces- 
sary if one portion of the screen is covered with black- 
board cloth. 

Pictures are among the necessary materials which 
should be provided for the teacher's use. Large un- 
colored pictures now being made by the denomina- 
tional boards for the new lessons for beginners will 
be a delight to all. 
Massachusetts ; G. P. Brown and Company, Beverly, 
Massachusetts ; or W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston, —have 
many to select from ; many of the Elson Prints (Bos- 
ton) may fit some subjects. The pictures, mounted 
on dark-green cardboard or ‘‘cover paper,’’ may be 
put about the room each week, or can be ready for the 
use of the teachers as needed. 

Hats and wraps should be removed, that the chil- 
dren may be comfortable and have freedom of mo- 
tion. Some suitable place must be provided for these. 

Lesson helps should be provided for the teacher, 
and most schools will want the new uncolored pictures 
for the children. 


Character of the Work 


Simplicity is the keynote of success with little chil- 
dren. All the teaching must partake of the story 
method, and be conversational and informal in style. 
The children must be led to think and to express 
themselves, as they will do if the atmosphere is what 
it ought to be. 

The lesson—that is, the regular lesson—of the day 
will largely be the story method, not more than ten 
minutes long, though later the same thought may be 
expressed in another way. 

The music is of great importance. Only those who 
have led a piano in the room, and tested the value of 
soft, sweet music for five minutes before the session 
begins, or used it to secure the desired atmosphere 
during the session, can appreciate the value of instru- 
mental music with these little children. 

The hymns and songs for the children must be ex- 
ceedingly simple,-—‘* story songs’’ largely, or those 
where the thought is never complicated in the expres- 
sion, where the thought is direct and simple. The 
truth or fact taught must be within the child life, 
and the music must suit the words as to impression, 
while the music must also be within the compass of 
these young voices. Such hymns as ‘ Father, we 
thank thee for the night,’’ or ‘‘ Father in heaven, 
help thy little children,’’ or ‘* Father of all, in heaven 
above,’’ or ‘* Thank him, thank him, all ye little 
children,’’ express what I mean by simple directness. 

Supplemental lessons as such, or in the sense of 
memory work, are out of place with these little chil- 
dren. Yet there are some texts which, if developed 
slowly and naturally, will aid the teaching of the 
lesson itself, —indeed, will prepare the way for it. 

The International Primary Department outlined 
such a series of texts, not so much that they must be 
memorized as that they should be suggestive to the 
teacher, and that an orderly development of them 
would be an aid to both. The children will know 
them at the end, but having had them developed 
properly, with the truth grasped before memorized, 
good, and not confusion, will result. 

The following are the texts referred to, and can be 
developed in three groups, doing it all in one year, 
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and repeating each year, or covering a longer period, 
if desired. 
First Group 
God's love (1 John 4 : 8, last clause). 
God's care (Psa. 4 : 8). 
God's goodness (Psa. 145 : 9, first clause). 
Second Group 
The children’s invitation (Mark 10 
Love to others (1 John 4 : 11). 
Love shown by giving (Matt. 1o : 8, last clause). 
Third Group 


Love shown by obedience (Col. 3 : 20). 
Test of love (Prov. 20 : 11, first clause). 
Love shown by kindness (Eph. 4 : 32, first clause), 
The period for this style of work would precede the 
lesson, prepare for it, and be. conversational in style. 
A change of position must be made between this and 
the lesson teaching. 


Routine Work 

The recording of the attendance, collecting the money 
(not the offering-service), the distribution of papers, 
and such matters as occur week by week, but have in 
them no element of teaching, come under the 
heading of routine work. 

So far as possible, have records taken before the 
school begins. I should not expect the children to 
recite last Sunday's Golden Text when they enter, as 
do the primary children, I should be satisfied if 
they recalled the text, and gave a natural expression 
to it during the session when reference was made to it. 
When they are five years old, if they seemed ready 
for it, it might be well to start the more formal recita- 
tion of it, but I should be careful not to force it. 

All distribution of papers, etc., to the pupils, should 
come after the session, just as it does in the primary 
department. After wraps are on, let the children come 
back into the circle, sing the good-by song or whatever 
the closing may be, and then, as they pass out and shake 
hands or say good-by to the teacher, let the assistant 
or one of the pupils hand to each child the folded 
paper or whatever is to be carried home. 


Creating the Right Atmosphere 

The ‘‘ spiritual atmosphere,’’ so necessary to. our 
work, is within the control of the teacher. There 
must be a well-laid plan, though the plan may not be 
discernible or felt asa plan. One thing must grow 
into the next thing, one thought be grasped because 
the preceding one helped create it. The work must 
be informal, but never disorderly ; the atmosphere 
reverential, but never awesome,—in’ other words, a 
holy, happy place, where the children shall love to 
be, and where they shall naturally, and yet rever- 
ently, come to know God to be the heavenly Father, 
and understand in very truth that ‘‘ God is love."’ 

Newark, N. J. 
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Pony to the Rescue 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 


ONY kicked up his heels, threw down his head, 
and cavorted around with all the grace and 
coquetry of his proud mother, who for years 

past had held the championship record for fleet trot- 
ting. Winfield, twelve years old, and strong and sturdy 
of limb as his pet colt, held out a beseeching hand, 
and called : 

‘Come, Pony! Come now! Whoa there !"’ 

But Pony was in no mood for riding his young master 
down the turnpike to the ocean, but preferred to graze 
quietly in the heavy grass pasture which spread so 
temptingly before him. 

‘«Now, Pony, now come here! Gently !'’ 

Then in disgust, with the perspiration running 
down his hot cheeks, Winfield flung the halter angrily 
at him, and said: ‘‘ You mean old thing, go it! You 
won't get any breakfast this morning.”’ 

Throwing the few ears of sweet corn across the fence, 
Winfield turned and started to walk up to the house. 
Pony stopped and watched him, and even ventured to 
follow a short distance. He dearly loved sweet corn 
and choice selected oats, and now he seemed to under- 
stand that they were to be denied him. 

Winfield went up to the house, and soon reappeared 
with his bathing-suit in his hands. The short cut 
to the ocean was across the lower meadow field, 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Lesson 2. October II. 


God’s Covenant with David 


2Sam. 7: 4-16. (LY aaa? Hor 372") Memory verses: 8, 9. 











Golden Text: Thy throne shall be established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


COMMON VERSION 


4 4 And it came to pass that night, that the 
word of the LORD came unto Nathai, saying, 

5 Go and tell my servant David, Thus saith 
the LORD, Shalt thou build me a house for me 
to dwell in? 

6 Whereas I have not dwelt in any house 
since the time that I brought up the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. 

7 In all the places wherein [| have walked 
with all the children of Israel spake I a word 
with any of the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 
manded to feed my people Israel, saying, Why 
build ye not me a house of cedar ? 

8 Now therefore so shalt thou say unto my 
servant David, Thus saith the LORD of hosts, 
I took thee from the sheepcote, from follow- 
ing the sheep, to be ruler over my people, 
over Israel : 

g And I was with thee whithersoever thou 
wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies 
out of thy sight, and have made thee a great 
name, like unto the name of the great men 
that are in the earth. 

10 Moreover I will appoint a place for my 
people Israel, and will plant them, that they 


AMERICAN REVISION 


4 And it came to pass the same night, that the 
word of Jehovah came unto Nathan, saying, 
5 Go and tell my servant David, Thus saith 
Jehovah, Shalt thou build me a house for me 
to dwell in? 6 for I have not dwelt in a house 
since the day that I brought up the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle. 
7 In all places wherein I have walked with all 
the children of Israel, spake I a word with 
lany of the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 
manded to be shepherd of my people Israel, 
saying, Why have ye not built me a house of 
cedar? 8 Now therefore thus shalt thou say 
unto my servant David, Thus saith Jehovah 
of hosts, I took thee from the ? sheepcote, 
from following the sheep, that thou shouldest 
be 3 prince over my people, over Israel ; 9 and 
I have been with thee whithersoever thou 
wentest, and have cut off all thine enemies 
from before thee; and I will make thee a 
great name, like unto the name of the great 
ones that are in the earth. 10 And I will ap- 
point a place for my people Israel, and will 


COMMON VERSION 


no more ; neither shall the children of wicked- 
ness afflict them any more, as beforetime, 

11 And as since the time that I commanded 
judges ¢o be over my people Israel, and have 
caused thee to rest from all thine enemies. 
Also the LorD telleth thee that he will make 
thee a house. 

12 § And when thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up 
thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of 
thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. 

13 He shall build a house for my name, and 
I will stablish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. 

14 I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son. If he commit iniquity, I will chasten 
him with the rod of men, and with the stripes 
of the children of men : 

15 But my mercy shall not depart away 
from him, as I took i¢ from Saul, whom I put 
away before thee. 

16 And thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established for ever before thee : thy throne 
shall be established for ever. 


1 In x Chr. 17. 6, any of the judges. 


2 Or, pasture 


AMERICAN REVISION 


place, and be moved no more; neither shall 
the children of wickedness afflict them any 
more, as at the first, 11 and as from the day 
that I commanded judges to be over my peo- 
ple Israel ; and I 4 will cause thee to rest from 
all thine enemies. Moreover Jehovah telleth 
thee that Jehovah will make thee a house, 
12 When thy days are fulfilled, and thou shalt 
sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed 
after thee, that shall proceed out of thy bow- 
els, and I will establish his kingdom. 13 He 
shall build a house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom for ever, 
14 I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son : if he commit iniquity, I will chasten him 
with the rod of men, and with the stripes of 
the children of men; 15 but my lovingkind- 
ness shall not depart from him, as I took it 
from Saul, whom I put away before thee. 
16 And thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
made sure for ever before thee: thy throne 
shall be established for ever. 


8 Or, leader 4 Or, have caused 















































































may dwell in a place of their own, and move 


The true servant is satisfied with any task the 
Master sets. , 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


LACE. — Presumably, David’s house in Jeru- 
salem. 

ANTECEDENT Events.—When David became 
king in Hebron, Israel was at the mercy of the Phi- 
listines, and was in a low condition. There cannot 
have been very great improvement during the seven 
and a half years of civil dissension that followed. 
After that, in a series of conquests that lasted thir- 
teen or fourteen years, David raised Israel to the 
rank of a great nation. The incident of the lesson 
occurred during the time of rest that followed the 
conquests. David’s great sin and his repentance 
took place not long before the completion of the con- 
quests. Three important events of this part of 
David's career are on record,—the bringing up of the 
ark, the kindness to Mephibosheth, and the event of 
the lesson. 

Time.—After the bringing up of the ark, Perhaps 
B.C. 1041, or, by the common Assyrian reckoning, 
B.C. ggo. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—1 Chronicles, chapter 17; also 
parts of Psalm 89, and many other passages. Indi- 
rectly, all the places that speak of the Christ as the 
Son of David. 

% 

Verses 4, 5a.—David and Nathan have agreed in 
thinking that the time of rest, promised long ago 
(Deut. 12: 10, and context and parallels), has now 
come, and that a permanent temple should therefore 
be built for housing the ark. But Nathan receives a 
revelation concerning this. 

Verses 5 6-7.—Shalt thou build ? The reason given 
in other passages is that David, who has lived the 
rough life of a soldier, is not so well qualified for such 
a work as his peaceful successor will be (1 Kings 5 : 
3; 1 Chron. 22: 8; 28: 3).—Have not dwelt in a 
house: The ark had been in a temple in Shiloh 
(1 Sam. 3 : 3), but apparently under no roof save that 
of the ‘‘ tent of meeting ” (t Sam. 2: 22).— Way have 
ye not built? The point is that there is how no haste 
in regard to this long-deferred matter. 

Verses 8-11 a.—.Vow so : The connective 
that indicates a turn in the discourse.—/ wi// make 
thee a great name; In the Old Version, ‘‘ have 
made.” Better, ‘‘am making.”—Like the name of 
the great... in the earth: Great on a cosmopolitan 
scale, not merely on the scale of the petty Palestinian 
couutries.—And / am setting a place for ya people, 
for Israel, and am planting them, and they dwell 
where they are, and are no longer unqguiel, nor do 
sons of wickedness continue to afflict them,... and 
lam giving thee rest: These verbs are not future, 
but present. They describe the happy condition of 
Israel, purchased by David's victories, in contrast 
with all the disturbed past. 

Verses 11 6-16.—Moreover: Another turn in the 
discourse.—/ehovah telleth thee: These words call 
attention to the especial importance of the clause that 
directly follows.—/ehovah will make thee a house: 


plant them, that they may dwell in their own 
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This is the heart of the message (comp. v. 27).—7/y 
seed; The ‘‘house” that Jehovah will make for 
David is David's posterity. —Oxt of thy bowels: An 
unusual expression, apparently an echo from Gene- 
sis 15 : 4.—//is kingdom: The kingly estate of 
Israel is mentioned in connection with the earlier 
times (for example, Gen. 17:6, 16; Exod. 19: 6; 
Num. 24: 7), but here that estate is vested in the 
house of David, and a distinct doctrine of the king- 
dom formulated. In the New Testament this be- 
comes the doctrine of the kingdom of God, and its 
king the anointed Son of David.—//e shad/ build an 
house: The writer thinks of the promise as fulfilled 
in Solomon.-——/orever : But he also thinks of David's 
seed and of the fulfilment as extending on without 
limit into the future. Its eternal duration he empha- 
sizes more than anything else. Christians hold that 
the fulfilment is in the line of David’s descendants 
to Jesus, and in him and his kingdom to the end of 
time.—/ wil// be his Father: The relation also of 


ie 
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especial sonship to a ere affirmed concerning 
Israel at the exodus (Exod. 4: 22 and elsewhere), is 
now vested in particular in the line of David.—// he 
commit iniquity : Jehovah’s promises are commonly 
conditioned on obedience. This promise, or a part 
of it, is elsewhere spoken of as so conditioned 
(1 Chron. 28: 7; 1 Kings 2:4; 8:25). But it is here 
said that Jehovah will keep his promise, even if 
David's sons are disobedient. See the amplification 
of this in Psalm 89 : 26-37. This is paralleled in cer- 
tain statements concerning Jehovah's promise to 
Israel (Lev. 26: 40-45; Deut. 4:31; 30: 4, and the 
contexts). Any person’s interest in God’s purpose 
for mankind is conditioned on his obedience, but the 
purpose itself is unconditional. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The honor of his people is the best house for God. 
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The Promises to David and His Sons 


By Alexander 


PROPHET'S words were not always God’s 

words. Nathan approved David's purpose to 

build the temple one day, and forbade it the 
next. The approval was his own, the prohibition 
was God’s. Nathan had not changed his mind on 
reflection, but he received a message from God which 
he knew to be from God. How he knew it we do 
not know ; that he knew it, and did not mistake, is 
certain. David's purpose spoke of his devout grati- 
tude, and his resolve that he should not be better 
lodged than was Jehovah expressed a sentiment that 
some of us would be the better for pondering. But 
Nathan did not see the thing as God saw it, and so 
had to eat his own words in the morning. A prophet 
needs to be careful that he does not mistake the 
buzzing in his ears of his own thoughts for the voice 
of Jehovah. 

Nathan's message begins with the definite disap- 
proval of David's purpose. The question ‘ Shalt 
thou build me a house?” is equivalent to ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not build,” as, indeed, 1 Chronicles gives it. 
One reason for his being forbidden to do so is not 
mentioned here, but is told in David’s last words 
(1 Chron. 28 : 3); namely, that he had been a man of 
war, and had shed blood. That does not imply con- 
demnation of his wars, but it was not congruous that 
hands with blood on them should rear the dwelling 
for such a God as Jehovah. Does not that thought 
show how far above the notion of a national god, 
whose glory was to fight for his people, the concep- 
tion of Israel’s God had soared ? 

But the reasons given suggest a no less ‘‘ad- 
vanced ” and spiritual conception; for they are two, 
—one, that from the days of the exodus God had 
‘‘walked in a tent,” content to share his people’s 
wanderings; and another, that he had given no com- 
mandment to build a temple to any of the ‘‘ judges” 


McLaren, D.D. 


who had ruled Israel in hisname. ‘ Judges” is sub- 
stituted in 1 Chronicles for the unmeaning ‘tribes ”’ 
in verse 7 of the lesson. Was not that long continu- 
ance in the humble tabernacle intended to make 
plain the contrast between this God and the gods 
who were enshrined in the massive structures that 
Israel had seen in Egypt? Was it not a lesson, even 
in the days when Israel needed some accommedation 
to its weakness in the shape of symbolical and cere- 
monial worship, that he ‘‘dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands”? Was it not an early gleam of 
the perfect day, —a protest as strong as could then be 
made against localizing the divine presence and cre- 
ating ‘‘sacred places”? The dégree of religious 
development in Israel could not yet dispense with all 
localizing, but the minimum of it was attained by 
the dwelling of the ark in the tabernacle ; and there 
was a danger, which experience proved to be only 
too real, that a gorgeous temple should become the 
tomb of religion rather than the dwelling-place of God. 

Next in the message follows a recounting of God's 
mercies to David, which at the end glides, in verse 9, 
according to the Revised Version, into a promise of 
future mercies. The purpose of this retrospect is not 
so much to kindle David's thankfulness, which was 
already burning brightly, as to lay the foundation 
for the promises that follow, and for David's faith in 
them. The thought that underlies it is the familiar 
one, which sounds in many a psalm, that God’s past 
is the pattern for God's future, that what he has 
been he will be. ‘‘ Thou hast been my help; cast 
me not off, neither forsake me,” is the cry of faith that 
builds on experience. ‘1 have been with thee, .. . 
and I wz// make thee a great name,” is God’s own 
recognition of the obligation laid on him by what he 
has done. We can trust him as a “‘ faithful Creator,” 
and, as memory reealls the past, we can paint the 
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future in the same colors, only brighter, and say 
what only those who trust in the God that changes 
not can say, ‘‘ To-morrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant.” 

The message next passes to promise peace, pros- 
perity, and perpetuity in the land to Israel. The 
connection of those promises is not so much with the 
purposed building of the temple as with those to 
David. It was fitting that so near the beginning of 
his reign the nation, which as yet was barely con- 
solidated, and still bleeding from its wounds, should 
be encouraged and bound more loyally to the new 
dynasty. ut what a contrast between these glow- 
ing promises of rural, peaceful prosperity and the 
turbulent, distressful history, with its tragic ending 
in exile! The reality contradicted the promise at 
every point. What then? Had God’s word failed ? 
No, but Israel had failed. We need to grasp more 
firmly than we often do that God’s promises are all 
conditional, as his threatenings are, and that, if they 
are not fulfilled, the reason lies in our having failed 
to comply with the conditions. Israel was promised 
what Israel did not receive. The reason was that 
Israel did not obey. Jeremiah spoke an eternal 
truth: ‘‘At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, ... to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in 
my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will re- 

ent of the good, wherewith I said I would benefit it.” 

hat word is as true of each of us. 

The last point of the message is the promise of 
perpetual dominion to David's descendants. ‘Thy 
seed” means, not an individual, but the whole series 
of Davidic kings. It is the dynasty, and not any 
single member of it, to whom the promises are made. 
No doubt, Solomon is referred to in verse 13, but 
even he is not considered in his individual capacity so 
much as being for that time the representative of the 
family of David. To build a house for the Name 
was the solemn duty of all the monarchs, either in 
the literal sense in which Solomon did so, or in the 
higher sense. The promise of the perpetual es- 
tablishment of the kingdom is linked with that task. 
The kingdom, which is to endure forever, is the 
kingdom which forever, through the ages, is rearing 
among men the true temple. The king is to be 
God's son, and God is to be his Father. That 
fatherly and filial relation had belonged to the 
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nation, but was very faintly recognized in Israel as 
applying to individuals. It is now, as it were, con- 
centrated in the person of the king, the embodiment 
of the nation. It implies, at least, divine appoint- 
ment to office, and divine loving care, while it de- 
mands filial obedience. The promise interprets 
Psalm 2: ‘‘Thou art my son; this day have I be- 
gotten thee.” The day of coronation was the day of 
adoption. Fatherhood implies also discipline: ‘* What 
son is there whom the Father chasteneth not?” 
So the promise of fatherly chastisement in case of 
iniquity follows; and it is a promise, not a threat. 
The stripes such as men inflict are indications that 
fatherly ‘‘lovingkindness” is working with the dis- 
obedient son. Better for us all to be smitten like 
David when he had sinned than to be left unwhipped 
and unamended like Saul. The final promise re- 
iterates the assurance of the perpetuity of the king- 
dom, and adds a remarkable expression, ‘‘ Thy house 

. Shall be made sure before thee,” which seems to 
imply that in some undisclosed fashion David, sleep- 
ing with his fathers, was to see the growth and con- 
tinuance of the kingdom. Abraham saw Christ’s 
day afar off, and was glad. Does not David see it 
as it unfolds itself and stretches its bounds through 
the ages? For all that was promised to David's 
house, and was fulfilled to them in outward form, in 
the degree of their faithfulness to their high office, 
is ‘‘fulfilled” in the highest sense of the word in 
Christ, and in him only. It is he who builds that 
true temple for a habitation of God through the 
Spirit, which, like some great cathedral which takes 
centuries to complete, has been slowly rising for 
nineteen hundred years, and will not be finished till 
the great voice from heaven proclaims, ‘It is done.” 
It is he who, not by adoption, but by essential nature, 
is the Son of God. It is he whose dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, and whose throne endures 
through all generations. David's son is David's 
Lord, the everlasting Son of the Father, in whom we 
too may be sons of God, and reign with Christ for- 
ever and ever. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Better only the temple in the heart than the 
temple of the hands alone. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Generous Toward God 


O, and tell my servant David, Thus saith Je- 
hovah, Shalt thou build me a house for me to 
dwell in? (v. 5.) A successful business man 

of Birmingham, Alabama, writes how he came to be 
systematic in his giving tothe Lord. He says: ‘‘ Prior 
to the Civil War my gifts were spasmodic. Under 
some earnest appeal my pockets were emptied, and 
another equally meritorious appeal found them so, 
Coming out of the Confederate army, a medical offi- 
cer, with one dollar and a mule, one of my first 
thoughts after successfully locating myself as a 
physician was as to my duty as one of God’s stew- 
ards. Studying the Bible, I came to the conclusion 
that one-tenth of all I made, without any deduction, 
was the least that I could return to Him who gave all 
to me. In the way of collections from my profes- 
sional work, there were sundry items: horses, cattle, 
sheep, corn, fodder, oats, hay, cotton, seed, hogs, 
turkeys, ducks, chickens, butter, shingles, wood, 
feathers, fruit, etc. These items were all rigidly 
tithed. In the course of a manufacturing business, 
running plantations and buying them, a heavy in- 
debtedness of some thousands of dollars accrued. 
There was no variation. The Lord always had his 
one-tenth, and the nine-tenths supported my family, 
and in due time paid all these debts. This having 
been accomplished, giving really began, and is a 
source of keenest pleasure. Since 1870, when silver 
came into circulation, all this — went into a 
shot-bag, and out of it thousands of dollars since 
then have gone on their mission of good. In the 
declining years of life I can testify practically to the 
fact that ‘there is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.’” 


God Trusts Men 


I took thee from the sheepcote (v. 8). ‘The 
Lord is trusting me” is what a half-drunken man 
understood a former companion to say. What 
the other man really said was, ‘‘I am trusting 
the Lord,” but the muddled brain of the drunken 
man caught the words backwards, and they became 
the means of breaking the bondage under which he 
had long been held. ‘If the Lord trusts a good- 
for-nothing drunkard like me, why shouldn't I try 
again?” And he did try, and his life became the 
marvel of all who knew him. God trusted David 


from the time of his shepherd experiences in the 
Bethlehem hills on to old age, and though he some- 
times was unworthy of it, yet in the long course of 
his life he responded most nobly to the conscious- 
ness of God's trust in him. God trusts us, and looks 
for us to do heroic and splendid work. Let us not 
fail the divine confidence, 
Working Together with God 

He shall build a house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom (vy. 13). When 
Hudson Taylor, the famous missionary, first went to 
China, it was in a sailing-vessel. Very close to the 
shore of the Cannibal Islands the ship was becalmed, 
and it was slowly drifting shoreward, unable to go 
about, and the savages were eagerly anticipating a 
feast. The captain came to Mr. Taylor, and be- 
sought him to pray for the help of God. ‘I will,” 
said Taylor, ‘‘ provided you set your sails to catch 
the breeze.” The captain declined to make himself 
a laughing-stock by unfurling ina dead calm. Tay- 
lor said, ‘‘ I will not undertake to pray for the vessel 
unless you will prepare the sails.’”” And it was done. 
While engaged in prayer, there was a knock at the 
door of his stateroom. ‘‘ Who is there?” The cap- 
tain’s voice responded, ‘‘ Are you still praying for 
wind?” ‘Yes,’ ‘* Well,” said the captain, ‘* you'd 
better stop praying, for we have more wind than we 
can well manage.” And sure enough, when but a 
hundred yards from the shore, a strong wind had 
struck the sails of the boat, so that the cannibals 
were cheated out of their human prey. The captain 
must lift his sails for God's answering breeze. 
David must build his house before he could expect 
God to establish his throne. We must not forget to 
do our part. 


Our Noble Relations 

Twill be his father, and he shall be my son (v. 14). 
Little Claudia Hill, the granddaughter of Senator 
Money of Mississippi, is a little girl of many quaint 
sayings, so the Washington Capital tells us. One 
day a friend of the family came to the house, and, 
while waiting for the older members of the house- 
hold to appear, entered into conversation with the 
little girl. He asked her if she loved him. ‘‘ No,” 
she said, gravely; ‘‘I don’t love anybody ’cept my 
relations.” ‘But you love God,—don’t you? He 
isn’t a relation.” ‘' Why, yes, he is. He’s my 
heavenly Father.” Every Christian should make 
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much of the tender and blessed fellowship he may 
have with God. 


A Record of Sunday-School Service 


Thy house and thy kingdom shall be made sure 
for ever (vy. 16). Some months ago a good Christian 
woman who is ninety-two years of age was made 
the recipient of a beautiful presentation from the 
officers of a Sunday-school which she has attended 
constantly for sixty-four years. Her son has been 
in the same school for fifty years, her granddaughter 
for thirty years, and her great-granddaughter for 
ten years. There are, therefore, four generations of 
the family attending the school at the present time, 
and the four periods of attendance make a total of 
a hundred and fifty-four years. The presentation 
took the form of a silver medal bearing the recipi- 
ent’s name, and recording her long attendance. 
There is nothing more beautiful in human society 
than the permanent fellowships and fragrant and 
sacred traditions connected with families who for 
generations hold their honored and loving place in a 
church, 
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Great hearts care more for their aims than for 
thetr ambitions. 



















Oriental Lesson-Lights 
; By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “+ 
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HY HAve YE NoT BvILt ME A Howse oF Cepar ?” 
—The proud and opulent kings of Babylon 
and Assyria prized the cedar timber, imported 

it from Lebanon, and used it largely in their palaces 
and temples. At present there remain about half a 
dozen cedar groves in Mt. Lebanon. They are re- 
garded by the natives as sacred, are greatly rever- 
enced as ‘‘ the trees of the Lord,’ and within the last 
twenty-five years they have been thoroughly pro- 
tected, so that, when we want a few cones to send to 
friends in America, we obtain them with much diffi- 
culty, and through presents to the watchman ; and 
it would seem thateven in ancient times the cedar- 
tree was supposed to possess a kind of virtue, so 
that a house of cedar was something to be coveted. 

‘* NEITHER SHALL THE CHILDREN OF WICKEDNESS 
AFFLICT THEM ANY More.”’— Men composing the town- 
band, and whose music I hear as I write, are aw/ade 
t/ nowdbie (‘‘ the children of the band”). Members 
of a society are aw/ade il jemaieyeh (‘' the children 
of the society’’). Paul was thoroughly Oriental 
when he called those who obey not the truth ‘‘ the 
children of disobedience,” and those deserving of 
wrath ‘‘ the children of wrath.” ‘‘ Children of wick- 
edness,” in this lesson, is a peculiarly expressive 
way of saying ‘‘ wicked people.” 

‘* JEHOVAH WILL MAKE THEE A Hovuse.”—Ask the 
first man or any man you meet in Syria, and he will 
tell you, ‘‘ I belong,” or ‘‘ I am of the house of Sow- 
ayer,’ or ‘‘of the house of Saleeha,”’ or ‘‘ of the house 
of el-Howie,” as the case may be. But who is this 
‘*Sowaver,” or ‘‘Howie”? He is the progenitor of 
all the families,—numbering hundreds, it may be,— 
all of whom claim to be of hishouse. As for the pro- 
genitor himself, he lived so far back in antiquity 
that few know anything about him, beyond the 
name which his ée2/, or ‘* house,’’—namely, his de- 
scendants,—are proud to assume and affirm. If 
Christ be ‘‘son of David” (Matt. 22: 42; Mark 12: 
35), and if the self-same Christ be brother, elder 
brother (Rom. 8: 17; Heb. 2: 11, 12), of all the mil- 
lions of Christian brothers (Mark 3: 35), then can it 
not be said that this promise to make a 6e//, or a 
‘house,’ for David, has been, or is being, verily 
and marvelously fulfilled ? Does it not follow from 
this Oriental usage that every living member of the 
church, militant or triumphant, is min dbeit Daoud, 
—belongs to, or is of the house of, David? 
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The noblest work is not always that of reaping. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND it came to pass the same night, that the word 
of Jehovah came unto Nathan (vy. 4). Two 
acts in this statement excite our profoundest 

interest. In the first place, the ‘‘word of Jehovah 
came toa man.” How it came we may not know. 
It might have come, as to you or to me, in a per- 
fectly natural manner,—through deep reflection, 
through a dream, through a waking intuition. It 
might have come in some supra-natural manner. 
God may have spoken audibly. We do not know. 
At any rate, it came. And this is the fact which 
outranks all metaphysical theories. The word of 
God really comes to men. He speaks to us. He 
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makes us know his mind. With a conviction béyond 
all argument we come to feel,‘‘I think thy thoughts, 
O God.” In the second place, the message came by 
night.. It is at night that the mind. receives .its best 
and worst, wisest and craziest, suggestions. Beware 
of the ‘‘ visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men; in slumberings upon the bed, when he 
openeth the ears of men and sealeth their instruc- 
tion.”” They will be either profoundly wise or piti- 
fully idiotic. What intuitions of truth and beauty 
we have had in those long and solemn hours of 
wakefulness, when every faculty was preternaturally 
acute! But what hallucinations, forebodings, mis- 
conceptions, also! Never settle any question at 
night. Pass all the chaotic fancies of darkness 
through the sieve of daylight. Put them in the 
alembic of the morning hours. They may be words 
of God, but also words of devils. If they are good, 
they are the best ; if bad, the worst of all the sug- 
gestions that come to the minds of men, 

Shalt thou build mea house for me to dwell in? 
(v. 5.) In the message that came to Nathan for 
David there is a twofold revelation. In the first 
place, that it is not a matter of necessity that a beau- 
tiful shrine should be provided as an earthly dwell- 
ing-place for God. Nathan heard the majestic voice 
exclaiming with a lofty scorn, ‘‘ I have not dwelt in a 
house since the day that I brought up the children of 
Israel out of Egypt, ... but have walked in a tent and 
inatabernacle.”’ He dwelleth(or he dwelleth not) in 
temples made with human hands. His real residence 
is a broken human heart. If circumstances justify 
it, he deigns to inhabit a St. Paul’s, but he dwells 
with an equal delight in a wandering tent, a log 
schoolhouse, or an open grove. We are to esteem, 
but not to exaggerate, the spiritual value of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. And, in the second place, this 
vision of the night disclosed the fact that the missions 
of men ate as varied as their characters and history. 
Some men are to found kingdoms, and others to erect 
temples. All of us wish to do everything. The poet 
not only wishes to write songs, but to frame laws, 
fight battles, discover stars, invent machines. Do 
your work—your work. Even the Davids of the 
world have not been permitted to ‘perform the tasks 
of the Solomons. With all his genius for sculpture, 
Pericles could not write the dialogues of Plato. None 
of us can do all that we would. ‘‘ When our days 
are fulfilled, we must sleep with our fathers,” and 
leave the unfinished task to those who come after us. 
It is hard, but it is life. ‘* Lord, I want to write an- 
other Iliad!" ‘*Goss, you just write those little 
simple ‘ Lessons in Every-Day Life.’’’ 

Twill be his father, and he shall be my son(v. 14). 
How godlike this promise sounds! If any single 
test can identify language as being that of God, it 
must be that of its having the ring of fatherhood. 
Apply it fearlessly to every oracle. One thing is 
certain,—God is the father of all mankind. We are 
all his sons and daughters, Not in the same sense, 
to be sure. A profligate boy may be just as truly, 
but not just as perfectly, a son, as his devoted and in- 
corruptible brother. There is a sonship of the flesh 
and a sonship of the spirit. I know children who 
have every possible physical right, but not a single 
moral right, to call their parents father and mother. 
So far as spiritual kinship goes, there is absolutely 
no connection, It is this spiritual affinity that alone 
entitles us to call ourselves the sons and daughters 
of the living God. 

If he commit iniquity, I will chasten him with 
the rod of men. This, too, has the true ring of the 
divine parenthood. Humanity has not yet outgrown 
the rod. ‘*Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
Every rational human being instinctively despises a 
professed moral system in which iniquity is not fol- 
lowed by the lash. Thieves would not dare to live 
in communities where theft went unpunished. What 
could hinder them from being stolen from? Ah! It 
always seems so strange to me that these sentimental 
parents who shrink from inflicting pain on disobedient 
and wayward children are not afraid of being de- 
spised for their weakness (as they are morally certain 
to be) by the young reprobates whom they weakly 
spare. When Little Bill faces his father (hair-brush 
in hand), he has such a feeling of awe as when Moses 
saw God inthe burning bush. He beholds the whole 
moral government incarnate in that single human 
personality. Do you mean to tell me he does not re- 
spect and love it ? 

But my lovingkindness shall not depart from 
him, as I took it from Saul, whom-/ put away be- 
fore thee (v. 15). It is a fearful thing to have ex- 
hausted the lovingkindness of God, to have worn 
out the patience of that tender heart. I could never 
see how any one could trifle with ‘‘ loving kindness.” 
How sacred and beautiful itis! One might forgive 
children who resent parental injustice and cruelty. 
Nothing is so demoniacal as that. But when chil- 
dren abuse love, when they insult kindness until at 
last they wear it out, until they dry up its fountain 
springs until not another drop can flow, this is awful! 
This Saul did to God. 
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In present disappointments it is well to remember 
past divine appointments. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Seven Gifts of God to his Servants 
1. The Gift of Counsel : 

Word of Jehovah... tell my servant (4, 5). 
Show me thy ways... teach me (Psa. 25 : 4, 5). 
I will instruct thee and teach thee ( Psa. 32: 8), 
Wilt guide me with thy counsel ( Psa. 73 : 24). 


2. The Gift of Opportunity : 

1 took thee... . shouldest be prince (8) 
Chose David. . . from the sheepfolds ( Psa. 78 : 70, 71). 
I chose you,... go and bear fruit (John 15 : 16). 
He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts g : 15). 
3- The Gift of Help: 

I have been with thee (9). 
My presence shall go with thee (Fxod. 33: 14). 
Jehovah will keep thee from all evil (Psa. 121: 7, 8). 
Make the horn of David to bud (Psa. 132: 17, 18). 
4- The Gift of Honor : 

Will make thee a great name (9). 
I will... make thy name great (Gen. 12: 2, 3). 
His name shall endure for ever (Psa. 72: 17). 
A good name... rather... than great riches { Prov. 22: 1), 
5- The Gift of Peace: 

Appoint a place... cause thee to rest (10, 11). 
When he giveth quietness, who... can condemn ? (Jaby :23,) 
Thou... makest me... in safety (Psa, 4:8), 
All her paths are peace (Prov. 3 : 17). 
6. The Gift of Promise : 

/ will set up thy seed after thee (12, 13). 

Thy throne shall be established (16). 
Jehovah hath sworn unto David (Psa. 132: 18), 
He shall reign... forever (Luke 1 : 31-33). 
7- The Gift of Discipline : 

His father... 1 will chasten him (14, 15). 
Visit their transgression, ... lovingkindness (Psa. 89 : 30-33). 
Happy is the man whom God correcteth (Job 5 : 17). 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth (Heb. 12: 6, 7). 
We also rejoice in our tribulations (Rom. 5 : 3). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
G Text. What plan had David had in mind with 
regard to building atemple in Jerusalem? Did 

God permit him to carry out his plan? Why did God 
not allow him to build a temple? Who was it who 
took David from the sheepfold, and made him king? 
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Who was it, farther, who gave him good speed in all 
his undertakings ? What does God say that he will 
do for David in verse 11? In verse 12, what more 
does God promise? In this whole lesson, from 
whom is it that all David's blessing flow? Yes, and 
now let us put this on the board. Put down David’s 
Blessings Come from God. How should David 
have felt towards God for all these mercies? How 
did he once express this feeling in the first verse of 
Psalm 103? Now let us sing the Doxology, for it ex- 
presses the way in which we should feel towards 
God. (Have the school sing.) So we may change 
the blackboard now, and make it read, All my Bless- 
ings Come from God. Now draw out what kinds of 
blessings we have received from God. Let the 
school give health, food, raiment, home, education, 
and, above all, blessings spiritual, all of which we 
receive of him. But God gave David acrown. Will 
he give me-the same? Yes, and no. He will not 
give me an earthly crown, but Paul says that there 
is a crown of righteousness that all may have if they 
love and obey God. See, then, God is just as good 
to us as he was to David of yore. And how should 
we feel towards him? As David felt. We should 
praise him, and not forget all his benefits. 





DAVID’S 
BLESSINGS 
COME FROM 

GOD 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
**Precious promise God hath Psalm 89: 1-8. 
given.”’ (121: 1-7. 178: 1-7.) 
“*'Tis the promise of God.” Psalm 44 : 1-8. 
** God is the refuge of his saints."’ IF? BD GEE EG) 
** My faith looks up to thee.’’ Psalm 132 : 1-9. 


sv yf (196 : 1-5. 285: 1-5.) 
Art thou weary ? Psalm 80 : 109-28. 


‘* When peace like a river."’ (121: 12-17. 179: 1-6.) 

‘* Sing them over again to me.” Psalm 72 : 1-8. 

‘Only trusting in my Saviour."’ (97: 1-5. 144: 1-6.) 
x 


Our projects. must give way to God's purposes. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


OTE 1.—In last week’s preview plan the clause, 
‘*Goodness and mercy shall follow me,” is 
founded on this quarter's Golden Text, ‘‘ The 

mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting.” 
God's mercy is a favorite theme in David's psalms. 

2. Our Christmas lesson is suggested in God's 
promise to David in to-day’s text, ‘‘ Thy throne shall 
be established forever.” In Lesson 12 Herod asks, 
‘* Where is he that is born King of the Jews ?”’ 

3. In all the lessons your own judgment will sug- 
gest at what point the lesson picture may be intro- 
duced with best results. 





Preview Plan: Pictures about David and his Family. 


To-day’s Lesson: God’s Wonderful Promise to 
David. 


As an introduction, show a certificate or promotion 
blank of the Cradle Roll, beginners’ or primary de- 
partment, or a school or college diploma, or a choice 
motto, framed, if possible, explaining its importance, 
and how much people treasure such things, something 
as follows. 

Children, last Sunday we began placing pictures 
in our preview frame. The first was this large—— ? 
[Tent.] What was it used for? Yes, God's house, 
and the people loved it dearly. 

Look at this frame in my hand. Do you see any 
picture ? No, only words, but they are such precious 
words that the owner wished to hang them on the 
wall, where everybody could read them. ‘To-day we 
will learn a wonderful promise which God made to 
David,—more precious to him than anything else he 
had; so, instead of a picture, we will write this prom- 
ise in to-day’s frame. (Prepare the scroll on a black- 
board or chart.) 


We have learned how David moved to Jerusalem, 
and how all the —_ loved him. A friendly king 
sent him beautiful cedar-trees, also carpenters and 
masons, to build him a house (2 Sam. §: 11). Some 
of you know how sweet the cedar wood smells; it is 
very strong, too, and does not decay like other wood. 
Farmers like it for posts, and people make strong 
chests of it. 

After David's house was built, and he had brought 
the ark to the tabernacle, he was sitting one day in 
his home talking to the prophet,—not the old prophet 
Samuel, for he had died; so God had chosen Nathan 
to carry messages to the king and people. 

David knew that God's house should be a holy 
place, always clean and beautiful. He felt that his 
own house was better than God's, so he said to 
Nathan, ‘‘ See, now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but 
the ark of God dwelleth within curtains ’”’ (in a tent). 
(Show last week's diagram or a picture of the taber- 
nacle.) 

They both thought it would be splendid for David 
to build a house for God, so Nathan said, ‘‘ Do all 
that is in thy heart, for Jehovah is with thee.” But 
that very right God spoke to Nathan, and gave him 
a message for David. (Read aloud the simplest 
portions of the lesson.) 

Nathan came and told David all that God had 
shown him,—how God had led the children of Israel 
for many years; how they had carried the tabernacle 
from place to place; how God had given them that 
land for a home; how he had called David from the 
sheepfold to make him king; how he had helped him 
to conquer all his enemies, and had made a great 
name for David. Then God said, ‘‘ When your life 
is done, your son shall build a house for my name... . 
I will be his Father, and he shall be my son.” Then 
followed the wonderful promise. David knew that 
Saul had been chosen king, but, because he dis- 
obeyed, God had taken the kingdom away from his 
family, and had given it to David. Now God prom- 
ised: ‘‘I will never take away the kingdom from 
your family as I did from Saul’s....Thy throne 
shall be established forever.” (Drill on the text, 
and write it on the scroll.) 

After Nathan told these things, David's heart was 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER II 


so full of love and praise that he went in to be alone 
with God, to thank him for his great kindness to the 
children of Israel and to his family. Over and over 
he thanked him for his wonderful promise. and closed 
his prayer by saying, ‘‘ Let the house of thy servant 
be blessed forever.” 

Other lessons will teach us how faithfully God 
kept his promises to David, as he always does to 
everybody. Sing: 


‘¢ Thank him, thank him, all ye little children ; 
God is love, God is fove.’’ 


Suggestion: Several years ago, in connection with 
similar lessons, these Bible verses were taught, with 
motions, as supplemental work, one each Sunday; 
also the song, ‘‘ Little builders, all are we,” from 
‘* Special Songs and Services, No. 1,” by Mrs. Ken- 
nedy: 

1. ‘* My body is the temple of the Holy Ghost” 
(hands crossed on breast). 

‘*T will set no wicked thing before mine eyes.’’ 
‘* As ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do.” 
‘*My mouth shall speak the praise of Jehovah.” 
‘My tongue shall not utter deceit.” 

‘* Keep thou the door of my lips.”’ 

‘* Make thy way straight before my face.’’ 
‘*Thou anointest my head with oil.” 

g. ‘* Mine arm also shall strengthen him” (stretch 
out arms). 

10. ‘*I will lift up my hands in thy name” (palms 
upward). 

11. ‘* Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.’’ 

12. ‘* Thy word have I hid in my heart’”’ (one 
hand on breast). 

13. ‘*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy soul ’’ (hands crossed on breast). 

14. ‘*O Lord, let my life be precious in thy sight ” 
(heads bowed and hands clasped as in prayer). 


» 
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lu the following blackboard the sketches for the first four 
lessons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first sketch last week, and will now add the second sketch, 
** Thy Throne Shall Be Forever,'' for this lesson. The re- 
maining sketches will not be used until the following lessons. 
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Blessings deferred are not denied. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HAT are the duties of one who has gained po- 
sition and influence among men toward God 
and his fellowmen? And what is the value 

to himself of what he has gained if he is faithful to 
his trust? These are the questions which are an- 
swered by the record of David’s experience in this 
lesson. Your pupils are eager to gain such success. 
Show them how much more likely they will be to 
win if they understand the wise use of success, and 
are guided -by the purpose so to use it. The king of 
Israel set himself to use his place and power to honor 
God, sought God’s guidance, and received from God 
promises which exalted him and his office. This ex- 
perience is brought out by studying the whole of 
2 Samuel 7, which the chronicler copied in 1 Chroni- 
cles 17. It includes: 

1. A Noble Plan Postponed (vs. 1-7). Recall how 
the plan of bringing the ark to Jerusalem had led to 
a great national revival of religion. The king saw 
that to build a temple for the ark would carry the 
revival still farther, would deepen and direct the re- 
ligious life of Israel. . It seemed to him unbecoming 
that he should dwell in a palace and look out from it 
on a tent as the dwelling-place of Jehovah, who had 
given him his palace and a time of peace in which to 
enjoy it (vs. 1, 2). He felt as a true Christian would 
feel to-day living in a fine stone mansion of his own, 
and belonging to a church which worshiped God ina 
little wooden meeting-house. Nathan, his minister, 
encouraged him to build a worthy house of worship. 
But time and thought and fuller knowle’ge of the 
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will of God led Nathan to change his counsel. David 
had accomplished another great task (1 Chron. 28 : 3), 
which may have unfitted him to be a temple-builder. 
The affairs of his kingdom were not yet sufficiently 
settled to make it .wise to direct the energies of the 
people to build a costly house for the Lord of hosts. 
Yet his plan brought a blessing to himself. He found 
it in the confidence and assurance that another would 
carry out what he begun, and fulfil the desire of his 
heart. Show your pupils that no one bent on large 
service for his fellowmen will fail. General S. C. 
Armstrong was always seeing visions of service for 
the negro and Indian at Hampton which he could 
not find strength or money to carry out, but he en- 
joyed the expectation that they would be realized 
through him ; and Principals Frissell at Hampton, 
Booker Washington at Tuskegee, and others of his 
pupils, are doing larger things even than he aimed 
to do. 

2. A Nobler Plan Sanctioned (vs. 8-17). What 
greater blessing could come to David than to be the 
founder of a temple to Jehovah at the capital of the 
nation? There was something far better,—to found 
a royal family that should live forever to bless the 
world. The building of a temple by one member of 
that family would be only one incident in its history. 
It was with David as it would be if a man were to 
plan to build a house of worship, and discovered that 
he could found a church of redeemed men and women 
that would live to bless the world ages after the 
house had crumbled away. David's son Solomon 
built the temple that his father had planned. It dis- 
appeared so long ago that no one now is certain what 
the plan of it was. But David's greater Son, Jesus 
Christ, founded a church which is conquering and 
blessing the whole world. 

Solomon built the temple, but David has a far 
more exalted place in the kingdom of God than Solo- 
mon. Washington was at the head of the American 
people when their entire wealth would not have been 
sufficient to erect the public buildings now thought 
necessary to conduct the business of government, 
but what President ranks in honor with the Father of 
our Country. They are fortunate who, unable to do 
the things they have longed to do for God, have 
made the way plain for their successors to do them. 

3. Promised Blessings Appreciated (vs. 18-29), 
Show that David's crowning experience was his be- 
ing taken into partnership with God. David's part 
in the covenant was a hearty devotion to God's ser- 
vice, in order that the promises might be fulfilled. 
If we see in our experience that God has enriched 
our characters, we may take that as evidence of far 
greater enrichment to come. Compare verses 8-II 
with 18, 19. The true Christian works with God, and 
prays, and, the more confidently he expects to receive 
the promises, the more earnestly he prays. So his 
life enlarges as he understands more clearly the di- 
vine will, and enters more intelligently into fellowship 
with God, till he comes to be crowned as a king, be- 
cause, seeing the Son of God as he is, he has become 
like him. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Plans for Life Changed. What plan did David 
cherish in his heart as the culmination of his life 
work? (vs. 1-3.) Why could he not carry out his 
plan? (1 Chron. 17: 4.) Did God approve of his 
desire ? (1 Kings 8 : 18). 

2. Satisfaction in Plans Changed by Divine Will. 
Where did David find the cause of his success? 
(comp. v. 19 with verses 8, 9). What did he expect 
for the future of his work ? (v. 27.) For what reason 
did he expect this? (vs. 25, 26.) What was David’s 
view of the relation of prayer to divine promises ? 
(vs. 28, 29.) 

Boston. 
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We worship that to which we give our best. 
<_e 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Significance of the Kingdom 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 7 to 10). 


[For each member of the Bible class. } 


It is quite probable that the material of these chap- 
ters is not arranged in chronological order, and that 
the conversation between David and Nathan took 
place after the wars which are described in chapters 
8 and 10. With Jerusalem his assured possession, 
and the established center of the life of the whole 
people, David entered on a campaign of military 
aggression which was really one of education for the 
nation. He had as yet only a disunited and distrust- 
ful people. It was his task to develop a unified, 
enthusiastic, resourceful, self-confident nationality. 

The Philistines he treated with great considerate- 
ness, realizing, no doubt, their recuperative power, 
their courage, and their great usefulness to him as 
contented allies. Moab he reduced with unexampled 
severity. In the absence of data we cannot explain 
thereason. According to Amos (Amos 1: II to 2: 5), 
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these smaller kindred peoples were fierce and bitter 
in their hostility. In turn—their Semitic tendenc 
against combination making this easy—he dealt with 
Edom, Ammon, and the petty states of Syria, until 
there was no people near enough to be a menace 
which had not yielded to his prowess, ably supported 
by his resourceful and wily general, Joab. 

To accomplish all this, he had to strain every re- 
source. The loyalty of Saul’s followers he stimu- 
lated by showing a friendly and generous courtesy 
to Mephibosheth, the representative of Saul’s family. 
The effectiveness of his militia he increased by thor- 
oughly organizing them, and by forming a permanent 
paid nucleus, large enough to lead the undisciplined 
troops, but not large enough to offend popular preju- 
dice. 

His successful course of conquest prepared the 
people to realize their nationality. They gained a 
self-confidence, a sense of power, a belief in their God 
and king, which encouraged, not merely pride in 
their present, but confidence in their future. It was 
a remarkable fact that all this had any chance to 
develop in the case of a people so small. By great 
good fortune the world powers of that century were 
so weakened by their own aggressive vassal-states 
that Palestine and Syria were left to themselves. 
David's resources were not inferior to those of other 
kings. He had his chance, and improved it. 

All motives seem more or less mixed, and David's 
with the rest. His impulse to build a temple was 
wholly natural ; his desire to acknowledge Jehovah's 
blessings. unquestionable. The larger hope that his 
name would be made permanent and his kingdom 
without end was just as appropriate. The signifi- 
cance of his people's history now began to be made 
clear. In a new and larger sense they were to be 
Jehovah's people. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

For the Deuteronomic tone of chapter 7, see Ben- 
nett and Adeney’s ‘‘Introduction” (93), or Kent, 
‘* United Kingdom.” Wade, ‘*Old Testament His- 
tory ”’ (251-257, 292-293), Cornill (76-78), and Stanley 
(Lecture 23), are ray | helpful. Most pertinent is 
Goodspeed, ‘‘ Israel’s Messianic Hope” (53-57), where 
much parallel material is discussed. For David's 
opportunity, see McCurdy, ‘‘ History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments.” 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ] 

1. David's Aggressive Policy. (1.) What rea- 
sons can be given for his active campaigning? (2.) 
In what ways did he get ready to do it effectively ? 

2. His Opportunity. (3.) How-was he enabled, 
with such freedom from interference, to accomplish 
his purposes ? 

3. His Series of Campaigns. (4.) Impelled by 
what motive did David undertake to subdue these 
neighbor nations? (5.) Did he exhibit a spirit of 
deliberate cruelty and revengefulness? (6.) Were 
these wars unjustifiable, judged by the reasonable 
standards of the time ? . 

4. The Nationalizing Result. (7.) What elements 
thus entered into the inception of a spirit of nation- 
ality ? 

5. /srael’s Larger Hope. (8.) Would the feeling 
of nationality lead naturally to a sense of Israel's 
future ? 

6. David's Relation to It. (9.) Why should the 
future have been interpreted in terms of the Davidic 
family ? (10.) What factors in David's view had con- 
tributed to the making of that future possible and 
certain ? 

IV. Some LeapiInc TuHovucGhts, 
[General discussion under the leader's direction.]} 


Nationality and all that it signifies is, after all, only 
a means to an end. It has some work to do for the 
world: 

Our part may not be that of completing a policy and 
receiving the reward. It is none the less our duty 
to advance it as far as God lets us go. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 


‘‘You .remember how Agassiz used to teach 
science,—about fish, forexample; how he would give 
the student a fish, and tell him to study it awhile. 
When the student came back, he asked him what he 
had learned, and the student would say that he had 
learned this, and this, and that; and Agassiz asked 
what else, and when the student could tell nothing 
farther, he sent him back to study it again, and when 
he returned from the second study he would ask, 
‘Well, have you learned something more?’ And 
the student would say yes; and when he had told all 
he had discovered, Agassiz would ask, ‘Is that all?’ 
When the student said ‘‘ Yes,” he sent him back again, 
and so over and over: and each time the student ex- 
pressed his surprise at there being so much in the 
fish, and Agassiz said, ‘It has been there all this 
time, but you didn’t look closely enough to discover 
it.’ In Bible work we have to train students to use 
their eyes, with the spiritual prayer of the psalmist, 
‘Lord, open thou my eyes.’ The great secret is to 
read with the eyes open.—X#. A. Torrey, D.D. 
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part. Its operation is simple, 


The Smith Premier not only does the speediest work, and the 
most perfect in appearance of any 
under the severest tests of actual business it wears like an 


anvil. These facts make the 


economical of all writing machines, and 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
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The World’s 


Factory. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Endurance 


No well-informed person questions the 
fact that the Smith Premier- Typewriter 
far outwears any other make of writing 
machine. 


The Smith Premier 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter expert: to wear, 
not for a day, menth, or year, but for many years. 
Premier is built on correct mechanical lines. 
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Pony to the Rescue 
(Continued from page 481) 


and he passed purposely close to pony’s | 
pasture lot. Pony, as if sorry for his 

behavior, greeted him with a pleasant 
whinny, and trotted up to the fence. 

But Winfield was angry, and refused to 

rub the silken nose pushed between the 

rails toward him. 

‘‘No, no! I don’t want you now, 
he said, as if administering a severe re- 
buke to his pet pony. ‘‘I won't take 
you this morning. And that breakfast ! 
There it is inside the fence.’ 

He pointed to the heap of sweet corn, 
and even tossed a few of the green ears 
up in the air. Pony pleaded with eyes 
and voice for just one taste, but the ap- 
peal had no effect. 

When Winfield had disappeared from 
view pony trotted back to where the un- 
eaten breakfast was placed. The corn 
looked so cool and tempting that the 
colt stretched his neck as far out as possi- 
ble, vainly hoping to reach the nearest 
ear. But it was too far! Then he grew 
excited at his disappointment, and began 
torear and jump. Three times he trotted* 
back a hundred feet, and raced toward 
the fence as if to jumpit. The fourth 
time he did not stop, but made the 
venture. Withall his power andstrength 


. 


| he sprang upward, and with aclean jump 


he vaulted the top rail. 
It was so easily accomplished that Pony 


seemed to smile at his former doubts, | 
| He was half tempted to jump back again | 


| just to show how easily he could do it. 
But the breakfast of sweet corn was lying 
near his feet, and he decided to eat first. 
With a contented sigh he slowly ate the 
corn, and licked up the last grain that 
had fallen from the ears. Then he 
turned to trot around in the new field. 
There was no fence to this lot, and noth- 
ing could prevent him from taking his 
favorite trot down to the ocean. 

He slowly cantered along, stopping 
occasionally to nibble some of the fresh 
meadow grass, and to roll in the soft bed 
of silken moss and rushes, In a few 
minutes the white foam of the surf loomed 
up ahead. ‘Then Pony trotted faster, the 
charm of the water drawing him forward 
in ever-increasing speed, As he hur- 
ried along he looked keenly around, as 
if anxious to catch sight of Winfield. He 
had decided that he would not be cap- 
tured, but would enjoy the morning, 
racing around at his own sweet will. 

But Winfield could not be seen any- 
where on the beach. Few people had 
come down that morning, and the long 
stretch of sandy shore was deserted. 
Pony trotted down to his favorite place, 
and looked around. ‘There were his 
master’s clothes piled up in a heap near 
a sand dune, but Winfield was nowhere 
in the vicinity. 

Pony raised his head and neighed. 
He was really lonesome, and wanted his 
companion, ‘There came to his ears a 
faint reply, which made him cock up his 
head. It was the unmistakable cry of 
Winfield, calling : 

‘*Pony! Pony! Come here !’’ 

But how faint and far away it seemed ! 
Pony looked around, up and down the 
stretch of sand. Then the faint voice 
called again. It seemed to come from 
over the water, carried in on the top of 
the waves. The young colt looked across 
the seething billows, and suddenly de- 
scried a small black object far out in the 
waves. He reared up on his hind legs, 
and then with a neigh 


| rushed toward the water and plunged in. 


There he saw Winfield swimming far out 
in the surf. 

Pony was a powerful swimmer, and he 
breasted the waves with strong strokes. 
| In a few minutes he was near his master. 
He heard again that faint voice: ‘‘ Pony! 
Pony ! Come quick !’’ 
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Pony did not understand human lan- 
guage, but he did seem to know that 
something was wrong. That white face 
was barely out of the water, and the eyes 
looked unnatural. 

He gave vent to a whinny, and swam 
to. Winfield’s ‘side?’ The boy had just 
strength enough to throw up his arms, 
and grasp the mane of his Pony. Then 
he ‘neafly fainted from the pain and 
cramp which had seized him. 

Pony turned toward the shore, and 
swam back as fast.as he could with his 
burden. Winfield was so exhausted that 
he lay on the sands for a long time unable 
to rise. Pony trotted around. him, and 
occasionally rubbed his nose in his 
hands. 

Finally, when strength partly returned 
to him, the boy said ; ‘‘ Pony, you saved 
my life, you dear fellow! I wonder if 
you know it.”’ 

The colt whinnied and kicked up his 
heels, Did he know it, or not? At any 
rate, he stood still while Winfield climbed 
painfully upon his back, and a few mo- 
ments later he trotted quietly up to the 
house, meekly carrying his rescued bur- 
den home. 


New York CIty. 
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Schauffler’s Latest 
Sunday-School Book 


HAT person must have a soul of 
clay who could arise from a read- 
ing of Dr. Schauffler’s latest book 

on Sunday-school work without fairly 
bubbling over with enthusiastic desire 
to ‘‘do something about it.” Some men 
with a successful and long-time experi- 
ence in a work seem unable to help 
others by their experience. Other 
men are delightfully inspiring and en- 
thusiastic in telling others how to go to 
work, but their theories are not backed 
up by their own record. Dr. Schauffler 
combines, in a rare degree, the power to 
enthuse and instruct others, with a life- 
time record of practical Sunday-school 
successes such as few men living can 
show. This it is that gives his books 
and his addresses the charm of interest 
and the solid worth of tested truth. 

Last December Dr. Schauffler deliv- 
ered before the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, a series of addresses to the stu- 
dents intended to give them some idea 
of their coming responsibilities in Sun- 
day-school work, and how, when they 
should become heads of churches, they 
might instruct teachers in Sunday- 
school work and guide the work of the 
entire Sunday-school through the lay- 
men of their churches. The course of 
lectures was thrown open to the public, 
and especially to the pastors and other 
Sunday-school workers attending the 
unique ‘‘ Pastors’ Sunday-school Insti- 
tute’ held at that time by the Kentucky 
State Sunday-school Association. While 
these lectures were addressed primarily 
to theological students, they covered in 
such a brilliant and exhaustive way the 
whole range of the work of a successful 
Sunday-school teacher, that the Man- 
aging Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, who personally attended and 
reported the Institute, at once secured, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Schauffler 
and Dr. J. M. Frost, Secretary of the 
Sunday-school Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, permission to run 
the greater part of the course as a series 
of articles in the Times. These articles 
have attracted w idespread attention un- 
der the title ‘Secrets of Successful 
Teaching,” by Dr. A. F. Schauffler, and 
the series is brought to a close on page 
480 of this issue. 

To readers of The Sunday School 
Times, therefore, nothing need be said 
to convince them of the intrinsic value 
of the book which contains this entire 


*| series by Dr. Schauffler, and still other 


| valuable material which has not ap- 
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peared in the Times. The book as pub- 
lished by the Sunday-school Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention (Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 50 cents), appears under 
the title Pastoral Leadership of Sun- 
day-school Forces. It ought to be in 
the hands of every pastor in Christen- 
dom. Equally it ought to be in the 
hands of every Sunday-school teacher 
and superintendent. For it is revealing 
in its light on modern Sunday-school 
work and how to conduct it. It takes 
you into the heart of the child, now 
reverently, now humorously, always 
keenly and truly. It takes you into the 
heart of your text-book,—the Bible. It 
shows you how wonderfully that is ome 
book, from Genesis to Revelation, how 
fascinating are its stories, its biogra- 
phies, its history, and how compelling 
these are upon the child’s deepest in- 
terests, if you will but 4vow thé child 
and the Book,—and this prince of teach- 
ers shows you how you may. 

A prominent Sunday-school worker in 
the Northwest said of Dr. Schauffler’s 
articles when they were running in The 
Sunday School Times, that if the state 
of Washington should pay twenty-five 
hundred dollars in order to put the 
Times with these articles into the hands 
of ten thousand teachers and: officers 
there, ‘‘it would be the best investment 
ever made for Sunday-school work in 
this state.” 
travagant, and they are of equal force 
if applied now to the book and to every 
state and province in North America. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











October 11, 1903. Great Men of the 
Bible : What Joseph Teaches us. 
Gen. 41: 14-16, 42-46. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—To have high ideals (Gen. 37 : 5-11). 

TUES.—To bear injustice (Gen. 97 : 18 28). 

WED.—Not to remain a menial (Gen, 39: 
1-6). 

THURS.—To show kindness (Gen. 40 : 1- 

23). 

FRI.—To give God the glory (Gen. 41 : 25- 
28). 

SAT.—To believe God's promises (Gen. 
50 : 22-26). 











About loving our parents. 

About keeping our lives clean. 

About patience, sympathy, forgiveness, and 
faith. 


OSEPH loved his father, and de- 
served his father’s love, and enjoyed 
it. He lived his life so as to honor 

those whose blood he bore. He was 
true to all his duty to the past. Instead 
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And success did not turn his head. 
He realized that all greatness is in God, 
and that the only true greatness of man 
is the greatness of God in him. Such 
men walk steadily, and are not soon 
overthrown. It is the man who did it 
all for himself, who is quite capable of 
looking after himself, who is god of his 
own world, who suddenly collapses and 
wonders where his power has gone. The 
man who rests in God, and draws his 
breath in God’s fear, may be a humble 
man, inconspicuous in the eyes of the 
world, but he is. the man whose life is 
— into eternity and the abiding 

ne. 


x 


Fidelity and honesty are, after all, the 
best guarantees of success. This world 
rests on truth. It could not last for a 
day unless its foundations were laid in 


| integrity. And whoever would win true 


| 


| 


His words were not ex- | 





| 
| 
| 





of bringing reproach upon the line to | 


which he belonged, he elevated it. 


He | 


was free from the evil qualities of his | 


father, and he bore himself without 
stain. This is the duty of every one of 


us looking backward. The past has a | 


right to be perfected in us, todemand of 
us that we should not merely live upon 
its glory, but add to it. And real love 
of family will lead us to strive to do this. 
That is not true loyalty to a mother, for 
example, that will lead a man to resent 
an insult to her, while allowing him to 
insult her by the evil and degeneracy of 
his own character. 
% 

Joseph kept himself clean. This was 
Paul’s entreaty of Timothy,—‘t Keep 
thyself pure.” Joseph was tempted in 
a way that made yielding very easy. 
No one saw, but he stood fast. Charac- 
ter was to him not only what a man was 
when others were about him, but also 
what he was in the dark. Purity is a 
matter of the soul as well as of the repu- 
tation. Joseph's reputation was clouded 
in consequence of his very purity of soul 
within, but he proposed to lose the good 
opinion of others rather than his own 
good conscience ; and in the end the 
very hardships which came to him be- 
cause of his incorruptible integrity 
worked out his more glorious success. 


success in it must do it by adhering to 
the principles upon which the world is 
established. All success of dishonesty 
and wrong is meretricious and unreal. 
It often meets its judgment and expo- 
sure here, and it is sure to meet them 
hereafter. 
% 


Joseph never forgot his home. 


love of his farmer father and brethren. 
Nor did he determine to ignore them, 
and in the day of famine puntsh them 


sons toward him. When Manasseh was 


born, he gave him a name which means | 


‘*Making to forget,” because he said, 
‘*God hath made me forget all my toil, 
and all my father’s house,’’ but he had 
not forgotten. And when his own pros- 
perity was at its height, his heart turned 
to old Jacob and to his home, and in due 
time he brought them all down to share 
his success, 
cherishing 
wrong. 


revenge or remembering 


% 

Are we as firmly set in righteousness 
as Joseph was ? 

Are we lifting the honor of our families 
or barely maintaining it, or is it suffering 
in our hands ? 

Are we as ready as Joseph to attribute 


| all our qualities of success, not to our 


own cleverness, but to God’s help ? 


Two Tips 
And Both Winners 

A man gets a friendly tip now and then that's 
worth while. 

A Nashville man says: ‘‘For many years I 
was a perfect slave to coffee, drinking it every 
day, and all the time I suffered with stomach 
trouble, and such terrific nervousness that at 
times I was unable to attend to business, and 
life seemed hardly worth living. I attributed 
my troubles to other causes than coffee, and 
continued to drench my system with this drug. 
Finally I got so bad I could not sleep, my limbs 
were weak and trembling, and I had a constant 
dread of some impending danger, and the many 
medicines I tried failed to help me at all. 

‘*One day a friend told me what Postum had 
done for her husband, and advised me to quit 
coffee and try it, but I would not do so. 
Finally another friend met me on the street one 
day, and after talking about my health he said: 
‘You try and leave 
coffee alone,’ adding that his nervous troubles 


Postum Cereal Coffee, 
had all disappeared when he gave up coffee and 
began to drink Postum. 

‘‘This made such a great impression on me 
that I resolved to try it, although, I confess, I 
had little hopes. However, I started in, and, to 
my unbounded surprise, in less than two weeks 
I was like another person. All of my old troubles 
are now gone, and I am a strong, healthy, living 
example of the wonderful rebuilding power of 
Postum. It is a fine drink as well as a delicious 
beverage, and I know it will correct all coffee 
ills. I know what a splendid effect it had on 
to up coffee and drink Postum,” 
Name given by Co., 
Mich. 


There's a reason. 


me give 


Postum Sattle Creek, 


Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
| little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





His | 
great success did not lift him above the | 


The true man is above | 


Loving Responses to 
‘Mexico’s Call 
(Continued from page 478) 


all your blackboard work. On Monday next 
we expect to have a meeting with our delegates 
and church officers to talk over our own work, 
and see how best we can make use of the sug- 
gestions presented in Mexico. I trust our con- 
ference may be followed by increased activity 
and great results. , 


Mrs. Bryner herself writes to The Sun- 
day School Times : 


I am so glad there has been some response to 
the appeal for Mexico. It was most thoughtful 
of you to suggest it through your columns. I 
certainly want a share in that work, for which 
you will find enclosed my draft. It was my 
privilege, ‘during my stay in Chihuahua and 
Mexico City, to be entertained in three of the 
missionary homes connected with various mis- 
sion schools, and I had sent an equal amount 
to each of those on my return, or I would gladly 
do store now. 


With her own contribution Mrs. Bry- 
ner forwards another from one of the as- 
sistant superintendents of Marion Law- 
rance’s Sunday-school in Toledo, Mr. 
Alexander Duguid. 


he singular beauty in Christian service, 


was Called home last July, only a few 
| days after publicly confessing Jesus as | 
for the cruelty and perfidy of the other | his Lord and being received into the | 
father’s 
prayer and desire that his boy should | 


|church. It had _ been the 


one day be a minister of the gospel. 
| Mr. Duguid writes to Mrs. Bryner : 








check. 


redeemed. 


sone one into the ministry in Walter's stead. 





Your story of Mexico's need touched my 
heart, and in the name of the Master, in sacred 
remembrance of my boy, I send the enclosed 
It isn't much, but it may tell some 
Mexican boy about Jesus, and in the Golden 
City he may sing with Walter the song of the 
I send this to you personally in- 
stead of to "Fhe Sunday School ‘Times, in the 
hope, too, that your telling the story may win 
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Still another loving heart has been 
moved by Mexico's appeal, as is shown 
by this interesting letter from an Ala- 
bama reader of almost fourscore years. 


I saw in your paper (The Sunday School 
Times) asking help to raise money to keep a 
Sunday-school missionary at work- in Mexico. 
I was greatly moved. I am an old lady seventy- 
nine years of age. Was a teacher many years 
in Sunday-school. My meahs is very small, 
but I feel I must contribute my mite to this 
work so near my heart. - God*bless and save the 
children of Mexico! I send five dollars ; hope 
to be able to send it yearly. God bless you in 
your great work is my prayer. 


It will be remembered that five hun- 


| dred dollars in United States or Canadian 


| 


| 


money equals twelve hundred dollars in 
Mexican money, which would support a 
Sunday-school field worker for one year 
in our sister nation. Ought we not to 


| insure Mexico’s Sunday-school lite for 


Mr. Duguid honors | 
in this way the memory of his little son, | 
Walter Collins Duguid, who, after a life 


| Walnut Street Presbyterian 


several years by an immediate contribu- 
tion? Twenty-five hundred dollars. would 
provide for five years. The total amount 
already received by The Sunday School 
Times is $318.96. Contributions not 
previously acknowledged have come from 


W. L. Duckles. . . . . . . Chesterfield, Ill, 
Second Bohemian Baptist 

Sunday-school, Vaclav 

Suldes, Supt. . . Chicago 


Sunday-school . 
Mrs. Henry Fisher 
Junior C. E. Society, 
: Lupton, Pres. . 
L. B. Merritt . 
| T. C. S. Berry P _ 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner . 
Alexander Duguid . 
Carlos F. Hunt , 
mW ee a ke 
| Bethel Sunday-school, Alfred 
Powis, Supt. . Hamilton Beach, Ont. 
H. P.S. Smith. Edwardsville, Ill. 


. Philadelphia. 
rie ae i . Albany, O. 

Claribel 
. . Hoxie, Kan. 
. Houlton, Me. 
. Houlton, Me. 
. Peoria, Il. 

5 ee . Toledo, O 
. Providence, R. 1. 
. Pittsburg, Pa. 


| M. J. Calhoun . . Miller School, Va. 
| Berry Chapel Sunday-school, 
jJobn A. Schreurs, 
reas. . . . » Ravenswood, Chicago. 
Charles Lawrence . . . . Wichita, Kan. 

























the whole season. 


Ne expense involved 
Write for details 


— 








prizes, to the 3000 agents 
who do the best work for us 
this winter, besides paying well for 
each and every subscription secured 
for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Five 
Thousand Dollars will be divided each 
month for the next eight months among 

the 326 agents who do the best work 
that month and Ten Thousand Dollars 
more at the end of the season 
among the 451 agents who have 
done the best work through 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
603 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iwill give 











$50,000.00 

















in extra cash 


4 





Address all letters to 
Agents’ Department 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 








Educational 


The Temple College 
(University for the employed), Philadelphia, 
Pa. ‘Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. ‘Thorough courses. Send 
for catalog. Russell H. Conwell, President, 


New York City, 83 East ssth Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address, 


Dr. Wilbert W. White, President. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE 
SCHOOL. Correspondence and lecture-study de- 
partments. Send for circular. Marion Stevene 
son, Principal, 4 Irving Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Miss Gibson’s Family & Day $C'9ol. 
2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey PI., Phila., Pa. 32d yr. 


Fall term begins Oct. 1, 1903. College preparatory. 


Cubs’ Food 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts 


Healthy babies don't cry, and the well-nour- 
ished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is nevera 
crying baby. Many babies who cannot take 
any other food relish the perfect food Grape- 
Nuts and get well. 

‘* Mv little baby was given up by three doctors, 
who said that the condensed milk on which I 
One 


of the doctors told me that the only thing to do 


had fed it had ruined the child's stomach. 


would be to try Grape-Nuts, so I got some, and 











prepared it as follows: I soaked 1% tablespoon- | 


fuls in one pint of cold water for half an hour, 
then I strained off the liquid and mixed 12 tea- 
spoonfuls of this strained Grape-N uts juice with 
six teaspoonfuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of 
salt and a little sugar, warmed it, and gave it to 
baby every two hours. 

‘*In this simple, easy way I saved baby's life, 
and have built her up to a strong healthy child, 
rosy and laughing. ‘lhe food must certainly be 
perfect to have such a wonderful effect as this. 
I can truthfully say I think it is the best food in 
the world to raise delicate babies on, and is also 


a delicious healthful food for grown-ups, as we | 


have discovered in our family."" Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Grape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong | 


healthy man or woman. 

Grape-Nuts food stands for the true theory 
of health. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville."’ 


A) OUR PREMIUMS 
ARE OUR 
SALESMEN 


TRADE MARK 


BY THE 


WALKER PLAN 


No trouble—no work—simply buy some of the every 
day necessities you now buy of your grocer, direct 


from us; then let us give you the middl 


profit and expense in the form of a valuable 


premium. Thatisthe Walker Plan. We 


you two dollars in value for every dollar you 
pay us—a dollar’s worth in goods anda 
For instance 
the desk shown herewith, retail value 
$10, we give you with $10 worth of goods. 


dollar's worth in premium. 


We are large manufacturers and im- 
porters. Our goods include Soaps, 
Laundry and Toilet Supplies, Teas, Coffees 
and Flavoring Extracts. Our business 
has been established 66 years and our 
goods have a reputation second to none. 


Write for Our Book G 


It gives you full details of the Walker Pice, 
mi- 


shows over two “undred different pre 


ums and describes our goods. Itissent Free. 


Write for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, PITTSBURG, 
FOUNDED, 1697. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Lesson for Oct. 11) SEPTEMBER 26, 1903 


















You Can 
Furnish 
Your Home 


FREE 


emen’s 


give 











Kingsford’s Silver Gloss 
Starch does not stick and burn 
under the iron. It goes in— 
fills up the pores of the goods 

and responds to the ironing with 

a whiteness and smoothness of 

finish that is surprisingly fine. 


PA. 








PICTURES FOR TEACHERS 


OSMOS PICTURES are made with the special purpose of supplying an educational need, 
both religious and secular. They are used throughout the United States in Sunday-schools, 
‘ ‘‘shut-in,’’ the poor, and the invalid. 


day-sehools, and among the 
mos Series of Fifty Famous M 
in Art (in a portfolio, 50 cents 
and of animals, are beautiful 


subjects. 


together with our new II! 














Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 

receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., w York 

















the great cathedrals, and the masterpieces of painting, are in our list of 1,000 


Standard Size, 6X8% inches; Large Size, some 9X15, and others 
10X13. Upon receipt of One Dollar we will send Fifty of the Standard 
or ‘I'wenty of the Large Size. Samples, two Large and five Standard, 


Cosmos Picture Company, 296 Broadway, New York 


| 256 and 258 Washington St., 





Kingsford’s 
OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


is elegant for fine laces, curtains, 
linens and muslins, Gives a 
freshness, delicacy and new- 
ness that is charming. A 
starch that never varies, 
hence never disappoints. 
Goes furthest because 














The Cos- 
adonnas (in a neat box, $1), the Life of Christ 
), the pictures of the Holy Land, of child life, 
and irforming. Musicians, poets, and authors, 


ustrated Catalog No. 42, for 25 cents. 


Individual Communion Service 





Tost Made of several irra 
iS materials, with Sold everywhere, 
or without OSWEGO 
handle. 


STARCH FACTORY, 


Write for particulars. Geo. H. Springer, Mer. 
oston, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of — 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.¥. 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
CHURCH 




















SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE — 








CLASS PINS this style, with 
any 4 letters or figures and one 
or two colors of enamel, ster- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a 
doz. Silver plated, roc. each; & 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in 

pins or badge made for any class or society 

at reasonable prices ; send design for estimates. Cata- 

logue free. Bastian Bros., 123, Rochester, N. Y. 








YONG PEOPLES SOMES A PRASE 


per c y. sc 
The Biglow & Main Co., ew York and Chicago 


to diploma and degrees. Catalog free. WriteC. J. 


Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College,Oskaloosa, lowa. | 














The world around 
None better found. 


ed HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. 
R Look on the label for the 
signature. Get the improved 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





COLLEGE EDUCATION by mail. Courses leading | 





LLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, O 
CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 





Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. | 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


ee Cone LATE 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 55x Pearl St., New York. 


‘THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


| ‘he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
| Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 


Three manual Roose- 
ORGAN FOR SALE velt Church Organ. 
St. gamed 9 Church, 22d and Walnut Sts., to make way 
for larger instrument. Communicate at once with the 
Rev. W. C. Richardson, 2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 










It makes twin rows of 





white, | sound-looking 
teeth; such teeth make 
the plain face beau- 
tiful. 


flavor, 





Delicious in 
it adds a 
pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price, 25c. 


° ron 
| TOOTH POWDER 
REPS tt TEC Tr cree TE Toe GREAT SEE? 
ane Mt Cyn er 
, CONTAINS MO GAIT 0 ACID» 
MOR ANTTW mG MmIURIOUS 6 
te, 
WR Omecnons. ~ 
OP tet OaUae m waren someent Gm arte 
Omer oF ay on so ars (nt an Manse. 











, Makers, Lowell, Mass. 




















‘The Four-Track 








An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 






News 


